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KING oF BUNGO. 


HE veil of night had ſcarce ſpread itſelf 


over the city of Fucheo, capital of Bungo;z 


when a new day appeared, cauſed by an infinite 
number of flambeauxs, with which every houſe 
was illuminated. The ſounds of muſical inſtru- 
ments were heard on every fide; the ſtreets were 


filled with tables loaded with wine and proviſions | 


which they diſtributed to the populace ; and every 


place echoed with the voice of joy, for the birth of 


an heir, whom the gods had granted to the prayers 
of king Origendoo ; when one of the inhabitants 
of Fucheo, a profeſſor of wiſdom, thus addreſſed 
his friend Aſor. 


How 
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How blind are the ſons of men | how incapable 
of judging properly when to rejoice or when to 
mourn. This prince, whoſe birth they celebrate 
with the moſt lively tranſports of joy, may pro- 
bably become a tyrant. The beſt they can hope for, 
is to find in him a maſter, who, thinking them 
created for his uſe, will not heſitate to ſacrifice 
their peace, their wealth, and even their Lives, to 
ſatisfy his caprice or his paſſions. 


Afares, anſwered Aſor, what you call blindneſs 
amongſt men, is wiſely ordained by the providence 
of the gods. The welfare of ſociety requires that | 
ſome men ſhould be exalted above the reſt, who by 
virtue of their authority, may be able to maintain 
good order. However neceſſary, however advan- 
tageous this yoke may be, it ought to appear odious 
to men born free and equal. Therefore it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that the gods ſhould caſt a veil 
over the eyes of the multitude, and not permit 
them to look upon kings as common men: deſ- 
tined to become fathers of their people, it was 
proper to fill the hearts of thoſe people with ſenti- 
ments of reſpect and attachment, which alone can 
ſoften the neceſſity of obedience, Scarce have 


kings aſcended the throne, e'er they become to us 


viſible gods; and if they have only common vir- 
tues, 


E 


tues, our love for them is boundleſs : what would 
it be then, if, to our prepoſſeſſion in their favour, 
they added the real acquiſition of thfoſe qualities we 
ſuppoſe them poſſeſſed of? But by a fatality, we 
cannot ſufficiently deplore, the throne ſees but few 
of thoſe eminent virtues to which it owes its riſe ; 
and, as thou haſt juſtly obſerved, he, who is charged 
or intruſted by the gods, with the welfare of the 
whole people, thinks them created only for his 
uſe, at leaſt behaves as if he was ſo perſuaded. 


Can this be wondered at? replied Aſares; there 
'is no diſpoſition, however happy it may be ſup- 
poſed, which can obſolutely overcome the dangers 
of a throne ; and they who are poſſeſſed of common 
qualities, ſuch as we ſhould overlook in a private 
perſon, had need exert their whole reafon to preſerve 
them; ſince flattery, bad examples, and above all 
a bad education, conſpire to deftroy them. To 
this laſt in particular, muſt we attribute moſt of the 
faults of princes, this I know by ſad experience, 
I had the honour of paſſing my youth with Ori- 
gendoo, and can affirm there are few men poſſeſſed 
of ſo happy a diſpoſition as this prince, My father 
who had the care of his education, neglected no- 
thing to make it perfect, and early found in his 
pupil a ſweetneſs of temper, that left him nothing 
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to wiſh for; but they tied up the hands of this pre- 
ceptor, and poiſoned the mind of the pupil with 
flattery; the young prince ſoon looked upon my 
father as a troubleſome, capricious cenſurer, who 
found out faults to have the pleaſure of correcting 
him. A number of ambitious young men, gained 
his affections by flattering his paſſions ; they called 
his pride, a noble ambition becoming his rank ; 
his profuſion liberality, and his obſtinacy fortitude 
they made him believe that kings, being ordained 
by the gods to rule over men, received at their birth 
a ſuper-natural knowledge, which exempted them 
from the diſagreeable neceſſity of ſtudy: In a word, 
if they did not entirely deſtroy his good qualities, 
they found the means of turning them to their own 
advantage. Two men of bad principles gained 
his confidence, who, ever ſince his acceſſion, go- 
vern in an abſolute manner, and in his name, are 
guilty of the greateſt injuſtice. The prince per- 
ceives their abuſe of his authority, but theſe tyrants 
have ſo much influence over him that he dare not 
diſcard them, they are become neceſſary to him. 
Origendoo is fond of pleaſure and hates Buſineſs ; 
he is ſenſible of the weight of a crown to thoſe 
who wear it worthily, and thinks himſelf happy in 
having found a method to get rid of the painful 
taſk, by intruſting his favourites with the executiye 
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power, that he may at liberty enjoy what they call 
the ſweets of royalty. My father, who had the 
moſt reſpectful and tender attachment to his pupil, 
could not bear the thoughts of thoſe misfortunes he 
foreſaw would attend him ; his heart ſunk with 
grief at his inability to preſerve his prince from 
their poiſonous infections, and his death favoured 
their pernicious deſigns, who feared ſo ſenſible and 
virtuous a preceptor. Being rid of a man, whoſe 
zeal they dreaded, they compleated the prince's 
diiſipation, and have reduced him to ſuch a degree 
of effeminacy, that he has tamely ſubmitted to ſee 
many fine provinces taken from him by his Neigh- 
bours, who deſpiſed him, and only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to divide the ſpoil. 


Theſe reflections raiſe certain thoughts in my 
mind, replied Aſor. Will it not be rendering an 
eſſential ſervice to Bungo, to ſave its future maſter 
from the pernicious education deſigned him, and to 
fortify his mind againſt the dangers of the throne? 


Without doubt, replied Aſares; but where are 
the means of ſucceeding? Can the king con- 
ceive any thing more advantageous can be done 
for his ſon than was done for himſelf? and ſhould 
his natural reaſon diſcover the neceſſity of a 

different 
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different education, will not his miniſters oppoſe 
him? They have too ſtrong an intereſt in per- 
petuating a race of weak princes, to ſuffer them 
to educate a maſter; they will have a ſlave, and 
will take the ſure means to deſtroy every ſeed of 
virtue in the heart of this prince. 


It is not on the part of Origendoo that I hope to 
find the means of executing what I propoſe, ſaid 
Aſor; but I cannot explain myſelf more clearly at 
preſent, adieu, I am going to procure for Bungo a 
maſter worthy of it, | 


Aſor at his return home imparted his thoughts to 
a foreigner who had reſided there two years. But 
before I inform my reader of what he concluded up- 
on with this woman, it is neceſſary to tell him, by 
what accident ſhe was at that time in a country 
entirely unknown to the Europeans, Dulica, the 
name of this woman, was a daughter of a mer- 
chant in Portugal, and her mother a native of 
France. One of her mother's brothers obtained 
her from her parents, and undertook the care of 
her education, This man had ſpent his whole 
time, and was a great proficient in the ſtudy of 
nature, and finding in his niece the happieſt of 
diſpoſitions, early taught her the myſteries of phi- 
loſophy. 
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loſophy. The tranſmutations of metals, which ig- 
norant men look upon as a chimera, were the firſt 
eſſays of Dulica, and ſhe ſoon acquired a know- 
ledge that ſeemed to raiſe her above other mortals : 
but however extenfive her underſtanding, it was 
far ſhort of her virtues. Deſpiſing riches, of which 
ſhe poſſeſſed the ſource, ſhe employed the immenſe 
treaſures her uncle bequeathed her at his death, 
only in comforting the afflicted. 


Dulica in the diſtribution of her riches conſulted 
prudence leſs than inclination ; her great liberality 
created ſuſpicion, they watched her conduct, and 
reſolyed to ſeize her perſon, She was informed in 
time of what was plotting againſt her, and by the 
aſſiſtance of a relation named Mende Pinto, who 
was preparing to make a voyage into India, thought 
the only way of eſcaping the danger which threa- 
tened her was to embark on board his ſhip : to do 
this with greater ſecurity, ſhe diſguiſed her ſex, 
abandoned the immenſe riches ſhe had in Portugal, 
took with her only a box of jewels, which belong- 
ed to her uncle, and took the name of Zeimoto z 
and as Pinto in his memoirs mentions her only by 
that name, we ſhall give her no other during her 
ſtay in Japan, 
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Pinto and his couſin having travelled over great 
part of India, embarked to return into Europe, 


and were caſt by a ſtorm upon the coaſt of Macao, 


a ſea-port of China, where they were oped to 
ſtay ſix months; they were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to return into India, when a Chineſe pirate, 
cruiſing in thoſe ſeas, arrived in the port, and of- 
fered to take them on board his ſhip, which was one 
of thoſe they call Joncs at Japan and in China, 


This man engaged to conduct them to the iſland 
of Leſquios, well known to the Portugueſe ; but 
contrary winds would not permit them to land 
there ; and after being a long time upon the ſeas, 
want of wood and water, obliged them to ſteer to 
one of the iſles of Japan, named Fanuxima. When 
the inhabitants diſcovered the ſhip, they ſent two 
boats to demand who they were and what they 


wanted; they anſwered, that they came from 


China, their ſhip was loaded with merchandize, 
and that their deſign was to traffic, if permitted : 
they demanded certain duties, which being agreed 
to, they were ſuffered to enter the harbour, The 
Chineſe had ſcarce caſt anchor, before a number of 
boats ſurrounded them, and offered all ſorts of re- 
freſhments, for which they paid. 


Two 
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Two hours after, Nautaquim, governor of the 
place, appeared with a great train of gentlemen, and 
a Chineſe woman to ſerve them as interpreter, 
They ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the ſight of two Europe- 
ans; aſked the pirate who they were, and why he 
brought them to Japan. He anſwered, that he had 
found them at Macao, where they waited for an 
opportunity of returning into India ; and accord- 
ing to the obligation he had impoſed upon himſelf, 
of relieving perſons in diſtreſs, to the utmoſt of his 
power; he had given them a paſſage in his ſhip, 
hoping the gods would relieve him on the like 
occaſion. | 


This information ſatisfied the Japaneſe noble- 
man, whom the ſight of theſe ſtrangers had made 
thoughtful : He went on board the ſhip, which he 
carefully examined, and aſked them a thouſand 
queſtions, was pleaſed with their anſwers, and had 
them conveniently lodged ; the next day he ſent 
them ſome fruits, and invited them to his houſe ; 
he was never tired with looking at and aſking them 
queſtions, and willing to give them ſome mark of 
diſtinction, adopted Zeimoto for his relation, who 
from that inſtant, was looked upon as one of the 
royal family, 
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The Portugueſe had now. been thirty days at Ja- 
pan, and the pirate was preparing to fail, when 
Nautaquim received a letter from Origendoo, his 
brother-in-law, king of Bungo. This prince in 
the prime of his youth was oppreſſed with infirmi- 
ties, and not able to get relief from any known 
remedies ; and as the phyſicians in Japan were an- 
ſwerable for the lives of their patients, if they devi- 
ated from the uſual methods, no one was found 
bold enough to attempt the cure of the king, who 
was in danger of ſinking under the weight of his 
pain. This prince hearing of the two ſtrangers at 
his brother-in-law's court, and hoping they might 
be able to afford him ſome relief : immediately 
wrote a preſſing letter to Nautaquim, begging him 
to engage theſe ſtrangers to come to him, and 
offering to ſatisfy the Chineſe pirate for the loſs he 
might ſuſtain by ſtaying beyond his time, 


Nautaquim begged the Portugueſe to comply 
with the king of Bungo's requeſt; and they 
thought they ought by compliance, to acknow- 
ledge the kindneſs he had ſhewed them. They 
were received with all the reſpect that could have 
been paid to the emperor, who, being confined to 
his bed, ſent the royal family to meet them, 

The 
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The feigned Zeimoto had no ſooner examined 
the prince's diſorder, than ſhe found he was af- 
flicted with the gout, the melancholy fruit of his 
exceſſes, She informed the prince, ſhe could not 
make a complete cure, without expoſing him to a 
more dangerous illneſs, even riſquing his life; but 
that ſhe could allay his pain, and preſcribe a regi- 
men which probably in time would entirely cure it. 
She immediately ordered cataplaſms, which pro- 
cured for the king a pleaſant ſleep, and forbidding 
all food that might encourage his diſorder, ſet him 
upon his feet in a few days. 


Origendoo was beloved by his ſubjects; they 
knew he was urged on by his favourites, when he 
did wrong. All the town haſtened to teſtify their 
joy and gratitude to the ſtrangers ; his courtiers, 
to pleaſe their maſter, extolled their abilities to the 
ſkies, though the greateſt part of them would have 
been glad at their departure ; amongſt theſe they 
found one who dreaded it, as much as the reſt 
deſired it, his name was Aſor and a ſubject of 
Nautaquim. 


The fame of this man's wiſdom induced Ori- 
gendoo to deſire his brother-in-law would per- 


mit 
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mit him to reſide at his court, where it was 
feared he would become a favourite ; his great 
juſtice and virtue making the courtiers tremble. 
"Theſe corrupt men, (whoſe only merit was that of 
exciting the prince's paſſions) ſenſible that as Aſor 
roſe in favour, they muſt decline ; plotted againſt 
him. Afor furniſhed them with arms againſt him- 
ſelf; being unacquainted with the art. of flatter- 
ing the foibles of thoſe, whoſe confidence you wiſh 
to gain; all diſſimulation ſeemed to him meanneſs. 


He could not conceive that the good were at liberty 


to employ thoſe arts in the cauſe of virtue, that the 
wicked uſe in that of vice. 


A wiſe man ought not to preſent himſelf before 
kings with an auſtere countenance; to become 
uſeful to them, it is neceſſary to conceal his de- 
ſigns ; otherwiſe their paſſions being alarmed, will 
prejudice them againſt him. Thus the auſterity 
of Aſor diſpleaſed Origendoo ; he had a great re- 
gard for him, but feared to attach himſelf to him, 
and by many pretences, endeavoured to ſend him 
from a court, which his morals diſapproved of, 


Aſor was upon the point of retiring to his private 
eſtate, when the Portugueſe arrived at Fucheo: a 
ſecret ſympathy which attached him to Zeimoto, 
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obliged him to defer his departure, and he begged as 
a favour, permiſſion to lodge them at his houſe, 


Their intercourſe was at firſt very imperfect be- 
cauſe of the impoſlibility of converſing together; 
but at the end of two months, Aſor, who had ap- 
plied himſelf to learn the Portugueſe language, be- 
gan to reap the fruits of his labour. The charms 
of Zeimoto had excited ſentiments he was before a 
ſtranger to; her converſation rivetted the chain of 
love ; not having the leaſt ſuſpicion of Zeimoto's 
ſex, he was alarmed at the violent emotions he 
felt, and tried to find out the cauſe, 


This examination afforded no relief, he found 
out no method of deceiving himſelf, trembled at 
his error, and determined to conquer his paſſion by 
a haſty flight : he prepared toaſk the king's leave to 
retire, twenty times went to court for this purpoſe, 
and as often his words failed him: torn by love 
and anxiety, Aſor fell into a deep melancholy, 
which altered him ſo much, that he was ſcarcely to 
be known, 


Zeimoto was too much intereſted in his wel- 
fare, not to perceive this; ſhe was wounded with 
the ſame dart, but happier than her lover, in that 

her 
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her ſentiments were no myſtery to her, She ſoon 
perceived that an affection different from what ſhe 
had ever felt for her friend, now poſſeſſed her, and 
was not aſhamed at theſe new emotions. The 
virtues of Aſor juſtified her regard, and religion, 
which at firſt ſeemed to oppoſe their union, at laſt 
made it her duty to deſire it. The purity of 
Aſor's morals nearly reſembled chriſtianity ; a true 
philoſopher is almoſt a chriſtian, therefore ſhe de- 
termined. to put an end to his grief, 


The Japaneſe far from foreſeeing a happy un- 
raveling of this affair, bluſhed at his weakneſs, and 
wiſhed for a haſty departure from Zeimoto ; when 
Pinto, who had already diſcovered his paſſion, and 
fearing the gratitude of his relation, would defer 
their departure, determined to come to an explana- 
tion with her; accordingly one day with a ſmile 
he aſked her if ſhe had a mind to be naturalized in 
Japan. Why not, ſaid ſhe in the ſame manner! 
I think I never ſaw men, till I came into theſe iſles ; 
am enchanted with the ſenſe and character of theſe 
iſlanders, and ſhould have no objection to ſpend 
the reſt of my life with them. Eſpecially with 
Aſor, replied Pinto. That certainly would be one 

condition of my ſtay, anſwered Zeimoto ; my ſen- 
timents for this amiable ſtranger are of a nature not 
to 
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to make a fecret of, and I ſeek not to conceal 
them from you, 2 


I, ſaid Pinto, will undertake to inform Aſor, of 
your diſpoſition towards him; you, my lovely 
couſin, are under the neceflity of making the firſt 
adyances, elſe, I do not believe your intended will 
ever think of coming to a declaration. T pity 
him; ſuffer me to free him from his anxiety : all 
his philoſophy cannot do it, and it would be cruel 
to prolong his pain. 


Zeimoto ſubmitted to Pinto the management 
of this affair, who ſoon found an opportunity to 
ſerve theſe two lovers. Aſor's melancholy made 
him ſeek for ſolitude ; he ſeldom went out of a lit- 
tle grove at the end of his garden, and there Pinto 
diſcovered to him the reaſons for diſguiſing her ſex. 


Who can deſcribe the tranſports of Aſor, when 
he found his beloyed Zeimoto, was an amiable 
woman, and happily prejudiced in his favour ? 
He was convinced the moſt rigid philoſophy was 
not proof againſt love : forgetting his gravity at the 
diſcovery of ſuch unexpected happineſs, he gavehim- 
ſelf up to all the looſe tranſports of joy an ignorant 
man would have done on the like occaſion, Pinto 

could 
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could not help ſmiling at the alteration that was 
made in him; the Japaneſe perceived it, and was 
a little mortified that he did not embrace the firſt 
moment of checking his paſſion ; at any other time 
it would have been an inexpreſſible trouble to 
him : but now love got the better of pride, and the 
firſt paſſion impoſed filence on the latter. Aſor 
wiſhed pailionately to ſee Zeimoto, whom for the 
future we ſhall call Dulica, and though he knew 
her inclined in his favour, felt himſelf ſeized with 
that reſpectful timidity inſeparable from real love, 
and begged Pinto to prepare his couſin to receive 
him, 


Dulica, ignorant of what had paſſed in the 
grove, appeared at that inſtant. Aſor wiſhed to 
have given her the meeting, but his timidity in- 
creaſing, he had not power to move, and Dulica 
advanced near him. He threw himſelf at her feet, 
without the power of ſpeaking, and ſhe in her turn, 
partook of the confuſion her preſence had cauſed, 


Love is a paſſion little known to philoſophers, 
and it would have been difficult for Aſor to have 
expreſſed his ſentiments as a Japaneſe ; he apolo- 
gized for his ſilence, through the impoſſibility of 
doing it in a ſtrange language; but this ſilence had 
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the effect of the greateſt eloquence with Dulica ; 
ſhe made him riſe, and being all three ſeated, he 
promiſed eternal fidelity, and offered to accompany 
her to the end of the world, if ſhe would accept him 
for a huſband, 


Dulica accepted his promiſe, and in return en- 
gaged never to give her hand to any other, adding 
that ſhe did not think it proper to return yet into 
Europe, and had no objection to ſtay ſome 
years in Japan, provided ſhe could do it intirely 
unknown, 


Dulica, as ſhe had before told Pinto, was 
charmed with the ſenſe and behaviour of the Ja- 
paneſe ; but could not help lamenting their igno- 
rance in matters of religion : She had conceived 
a deſign to teach them the great truths of the goſ- 
pel, but to do it with ſucceſs, thought it expedient 
to learn their true character, their vices and vir- 
tues, and for this purpoſe determined to ſtay ſome 
time in this iſland. This ſhe concealed from Aſor, 
but communicated to Pinto, who promiſed her to 
ſpend two years in the Indies, then to return to Ja- 
pan and contrive with her the proper means of 
ſucceeding, 
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Aſor, I have ſaid before, was about leaving the 
eourt; Dulica conſented to accompany him to his 
grotto, where his mother and ſiſters reſided, but firſt 
inſiſted upon his promiſe to defer their marriage 
till Pinto's return; though this time might appear 
long to Aſor, he promiſed to ſubmit to her intirely 
in this particular, 


Origendooevery day expected the departure of the 
Portugueſe ; yet was exceedingly troubled when they 
aſked his permiſſion to retire, and his only conſo- 
lation was, their promiſe to return again to Japan: 
he made them many valuable preſents, and Aſor, 
who underſtood their language, charged himſelf 
with the care of conducting them to Nautaquim. 
The pirate ready to ſail waited for them, and 
taking leave of the prince, they went on-board. 
The Japaneſe pretending a viſit to the ſhip, ſtaid 
there till night, when taking to their barge, he 
conveyed Dulica to a faithful friend : and the 
next day they proceeded to the grotto, where Du- 
lica reſumed her proper habit, and became the de- 


light of Aſor's family. 


Her firſt care was to be miſtreſs of the Japaneſe 
language, and to improve Aſor in the Portugueſe, 
| which, 
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which he already knew a little of. You will 
not be ſurprized at the improvement they made, 
Love is an excellent maſter, and thoſe it animates 
find nothing difficult, As ſoon as Dulica per- 
ceived Aſor capable of underſtanding her perfectly, 
ſhe endeavoured to cnlighten his underſtanding in 
matters of religion, and found it an eaſy taſk ; not 
becauſe Aſor thought he muſt neceſſarily be of the 
ſame religion with her he loved; he had ſtudied 
their own rites, and was provoked at their ab- 
ſurdities ; though he was obliged to comply with 
their extravagant opinions, he ſecretly adored the 
creator of the univerſe. 


Scarce had Dulica explained to them what the 
ſcriptures have taught us of the author of our 
being, before he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of a 
religion he thought far ſuperior to that of Japan, 
the conſequence was his converſion and becoming 
a chriſtian, He then entered into the views of Du- 
lica concerning the nation, and like her, thought 
it neceſſary to be cautious in this buſineſs, particu- 
larly that the miffionaries of Japan ſhould conduct 
themſelves ſuitably to the doctrine they taught. 
They determined to depend upon themſelves in 
the choice of proper ones, and for this purpoſe 
reſolved upon a voyage into Europe with Pinto. 

Whilſt 
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Whilſt they were waiting for his return Aſor ap- 
plied himſelf to inſtruct his mother and ſiſters, and 
as the former was very old, Dulica baptized her. 


Dulica had been- two years in Japan, and 
though ſhe lived very retired, was become very 
well acquainted with the manners of the Japaneſe 
through the aſſiſtance of Aſor, when he received a 
letter from the Chineſe pirate, who having ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in his firſt voyage, willingly con- 
ſented to make a ſecond, 


Pinto was on board the ſhip, but determined 
not to appear, and Aſor informed of his arrival, 
went to meet him. As he paſſed by Fucheo, he 
was informed Origendoo had got a ſon, and be- 
cauſe the king had always treated him with parti- 
cular regard, determined to compliment him upon 
the occaſion. 


Here he met with Aſares after an abſence of ma- 


ny years; they had been friends from their child- 


hood, and had conceived the moſt tender love for 
each other, At this time the converſation paſſed 
between theſe two philoſophers, related at the be- 
ginning of this book, on account of the great 
rejoicings upon the birth of the king's ſon : and it 
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was Dulica, to whom Aſor communicated his de- 
ſign of eſtabliſhing chriſtianity in Japan, who 
wiſhed for nothing more than to give a chriſtian 
king to Bungo. 


At firſt indeed it appeared impracticable to con- 
vey the young prince away, and keep him conceal- 
ed from the enquiries that would undoubtedly be 
made after him ; but upon more mature delibera- 
tion it appeared leſs difficult. It was neceſſary to 
let Afares into the ſecret; therefore, Aſor gave 
him an invitation to his houſe, and informed him of 
his deſign, Aſares approved of it, and immediate- 
ly ſet out for Fucheo. One of his ſiſters was 
maid of honour to the queen, and he knew how 
to engage her to favour their intended theft; 
this ſiſter put a ſleepy powder into the victuals of 
the ladies appointed to watch the young prince; 
and when they were compoſed to ſleep, Aſaers 
received him in a baſket, with a little princeſs 
intended to be his wife ; ſhe was a year older than 
him, and daughter to Dairy, brother-in-law to 
the queen of Bungo. This princeſs, named Mera, 
having loſt her mother, her aunt had obtained her 
of her father, and as ſhe loved her equally with her 
own ſon, ſupplied the place of her beloved ſiſter, 
whom ſhe had tenderly loved. 
| Dulica 
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Dulica went to Fucheo to receive theſe two 
children, and depended ſo much upon her pre- 
caution not to be diſcovered, that ſhe returned to 
the grotto, and there waited ſome months to take 
care of the prince's health, whoſe name was 
Civan, Before they embarked, Pinto was ſecretly 
brought by Aſor to the grotto, and waited 
patiently till the pirate could ſell his merchandize, 
who promiſed to enter a bay near the grotto, and 
take them on board, when he had finiſhed his 
buſineſs. | 


Here we will leave them to enjoy each others 
company, to inform you what paſſed at the court 
of Origendoo. 


Aſares having given his ſiſter a child, nearly of the 
prince's age, whom he had the greateſt tenderneſs 
for ; not with a deſign to impoſe upon the king of 
Bungo, for to make it the more evident, he gave 
him plain clothes inſtead of the rich dreſs Civan 
was wrapped in; and having informed Origendoo in 
what manner to deceive the public, who were to 
be kept ignorant of this myſtery, We will now 
relate the meaſures Dulica had taken to inſure his 


return, 
The 
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The Japaneſe are exceedingly ſuperſtitious ; the 
king and queen were more ſo than their ſubjects; 
therefore it was only neceſſary to make them believe 
the children were taken from them, by the will of 
the gods, and if they could do this they had no- 
thing to fear : For this purpoſe Dulica had the 
following letter put upon the child, which ſuc- 
ceeded to their wiſh, 
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A Partial regard for Japan takes from you this day 
the prince Civan, and the young Mera, with an in- 
tent to render them worthy of the throne, 'Theſe 
children, beloved by the gods, are to be educated 
under their care ; therefore wipe away your tears, 
and bleſs the celeſtial powers, for the wonders they 
will work in your family: you will one day ſee 
the prince Civan, and her you deſign for his wife; 
their future merit will atone for the anxiety you 
will feel in their abſence; as they will, in their 
reign, revive the happy ages when this empire was 
governed by the gods. They were ſtolen from 
their attendants in an uncommon ſleep; beware of 
accuſing any one for their loſs, and in particular 
of publiſhing that of Civan ; unleſs you mean to 

be 
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be deprived of them for ever. You are forbidden 
to ſearch after them ; it will be uſeleſs and offen- 
five to the powers who have taken them under 
their care, If you have courage enough not to 
mention the loſs of your ſon, you will ſometimes 
be informed of his health : His clothes, and a 
ſpot upon his right arm, which all the court re- 
marked, will ſerve to make him known, Queen 
of Bungo, love the child the heavens have put 
under your care; he is of your own blood, and 
the gods promiſe to do great things for him : let 
him be educated under the wiſe Aſares, who alone 
is to be acquainted with this myſtery ; conduct 
yourſelves according to his advice; and above all 
remember that the leaſt diſobedience to what is 
here required, will deprive you for ever of Civan, 


About two hours after the young prince was 
taken away, the child put in his place, cried ſo 
loud that the queen heard him, and ſurprized that 
the women did not bring her ſon, called very loud, 
but to no purpoſe. The ſiſter of Aſares, who only 
was capable of hearing, pretended to ſleep more 
ſound than the reſt. Origendoo got up and took 
the child; and whilſt the queen had him at her 
breaſt, without attending to his features, or the 
difference of his dreſs, went to a light at the 
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farther end of the room, to ſce what the letter 
which he had found contained, How great was 
his trouble at being informed he was deprived of 
the ſon ſo long and ſo ardently wiſhed for! He 
peruſed it a ſecond time, and could hardly credit 
the contents; therefore he took the light and 
trembling approached the queen's bed. The mo- 
ment the queen caſt her eyes upon the child, ſhe 
gave a ſcream, and dropped it upon the bed. Ori- 
gendoo ſaw with grief, ſhe was deprived of her 
ſenſes, and though he was but little better himſelf, 
would not call in any witneſs, but made her ſmell 
of an excellent cordial Zeimoto had left him. 
This unfortunate princeſs only came to herſelf 
to be ſenſible of the moſt diſtreiſing ſituation ; and 
it was long before Origendoo could reſtore her to a 
ſtate fit to attend to what he had to ſay : he held 
the fatal letter which informed him of his loſs, 
and informed her, that by reading that letter, ſhe 
would know the fate of her ſon. She peruſed it 
very attentively, but inſtead of being comforted 
by the glorious fate promiſed Civan, her uneaſineſs 
became more viſible ; ſhe could not look upon the 
child put under her care, without tears, and Ori- 


gendoo long deſpaired of prevailing on her to keep 
D a ſilence 
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a ſilence impoſed upon them by ſuch dreadful 
conditions. 


At length her grief was appeaſed ; and ſhe con- 
ſented to have Aſares called for, to conſult with 
him what was to be done. It was impoſſible to 
wake the young women in the prince's apartment, 
and the king was obliged to go into another room, 
and order one of the guards to call Aſares. The 
philoſopher acted his part to a miracle; he con- 
gratulated the king upon the glorious fate pro- 
miſed his ſon, and endeavoured to perſuade the 
queen to be thankful to the gods. The princeſs 
reſolved to ſubmit, and examining the child ſub- 
ſtituted for her own, found that he greatly reſem- 
bled Civan, which put her ſo much in mind of him, 
that ſhe ſighed moſt violently, 


The gods have determined nothing concerning 
Mera, ſaid Origendoo to Aſares, therefore ſay how 
we can conceal the loſs of this princeſs? Aſares 
reflected ſome moments, and then anſwered the 
king that he muſt not make the loſs of the princeſs 


a ſecret, as it would account for the tears of the 


queen, and prepare the people hereafter to acknow- 
in Civan a lawful maſter, 


The 
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The night was ſpent in concerting theſe mea- 
ſures, and it was near eight o'clock before the 
queen's women rouſed from their drowſineſs. The 
nurſe went to the princeſs's cradle, and was greatly 
aſtoniſhed at finding it empty. Afares had taken 
care to put in a copy of the letter found in Civan's 
cradle, but only mentioned Mera in it. They 
carried this letter to the king, who read it aloud, - 
and the queen gave full vent to the tears, ſhe had 
till then endeavoured to reſtrain, 


The king having aſſembled the principal inha- 
bitants of Fucheo, read the letter to them: and as 
there were many Bonzes among them, intereſted 
to give credit to ſuperſtition ; they all agreed to 
congratulate the king for the care the gods had 
taken to provide a wife for his ſon. One of the 
moſt antient even pretended to have been warned 
of this in a dream, and after ſuch a teſtimony, no 
one durſt any longer doubt the truth of what was 
related by ſo holy a perſon ; even the king knew 
not what to think ; and though it appeared to him 
ſtrange that the gods had but revealed to the Bonze 
part of the ſecret, yet he never had courage enough 
to accuſe a man of deceit, whom all Japan looked 
upon as a ſaint, 

The 
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The pirate fulfilled his engagement to Pinto, 
and took Dulica, Aſor and the two children on 
board his ſhip. Dulica then informed Pinto of 
the rank of his pupils, and made him promiſe not 
to mention in Europe, the country they had diſ- 
covered. He kept his word, and they never men- 
tioned Japan till the expiration of eighteen years, 
i. e. the year 1520, though it was diſcovered in 


the year 1502. 


It is needleſs to enter into the particulars of 
Dulica's voyage, it was long and dangerous, but 
ended happily. Dulica only ſtaid in Portugal till 
it was convenient to baptize Aſor, and celebrate 
their marriage. She thought that country impro- 
per for the education ſhe wiſhed to give her pupils, 
their moſt ſenſible men were led away by ſuperſti- 
tion, therefore ſhe went with them into France. 


Francis the firſt had juſt baniſhed their barbari- 
ties, by inviting the ſciences and polite arts; his 
court was the reſort of all who had extraordi- 
nary talents, To procure good maſters for her 
pupils, Dulica reſolved not to leave St. Germain 
in Laye, which promiſed her every thing that was 
agreeable, and there took a houſe, 
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This little town was only four miles diſtant 
from Paris; the air exceeding wholeſome. The 
king, queen and princes ſpent part of the year at a 
palace ſituated in the midſt of a foreſt, to enjoy the 
pleaſure of hunting. Dulica purchaſed a houſe 
with ſpacious gardens and a ſmall wood, had the 
houſe commodiouſly furniſhed, and omitted no- 
thing to make it agreeable, Till Civan came of an 
age to improve under her care, ſhe got acquainted 
with, not only the inhabitants, but the nobility * 
who frequently came thither. The chevalier 
Bayard efteemed it a particular advantage to be 
admitted among the number of her friends ; and 
Dulica was happy in gaining the eſteem of a man 
who poſſeſſed all the qualities that form the hero, 
the good citizen, and the honeſt man. 


Dulica diſcovered to him that the children, ſup- 
poſed to be her own, were heirs to a crown; and 
engaged him to aſſiſt her in the ſcheme ſhe had 
formed, to make them patterns of royalty. The 
chevalier agreed with her, and by his means, ma- 
ny children of both ſexes and of the beſt families 
were put under Dulica's care; as they both 
thought a private education far inferior to a pub- 

lic 
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lic one, and becauſe it wants the advantages ariſing 
from emulation. 


Aſor had the ſuperintendency of the young 
prince's exerciſes and his aſſociates; Dulica was 
conſtantly with Mera and the young ladies her 
companions ; during their infancy, theſe two com- 
panies were generally together, and their amuſe- 
ments the ſame : and Dulica now ſtudied the differ- 
ent diſpoſitions of her pupils; a knowledge neceſ- 
ſary for all who undertake the charge of education, 
becauſe their conduct ought to be regulated by it. 
Thoſe who make the education of children a trade, 
prove too clearly the method of ſchoolmaſters in 
general; they have one general plan, from which 
they never deviate, without conſidering that every 
child requires a particular method according to his 
particular genius or diſpoſition. 


Dulica knew how to avoid this abſurdity; by 
knowing the inclinations of her pupil, ſhe knew 
what method to purſue, and was never miſtaken, 


Aſor, at firſt, was much puzzled how to manage 
young Civan, who was of a very lively diſpoſition : 
he thought this a material fault in a prince deſtined 


to 
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to rule over a ſedate, grave people, and that he 
ought by all means to correct it. 


Dulica undeceived him. To alter the diſpoſi- 
tion of a child, ſays ſhe, is entirely to ſpoil it. He 
cannot excel but by following nature, and upon 
that you muſt depend. There is ſcarce any diſ- 
poſition in a child that can be thought bad; 
all depends upon the due management of it. By 
the care of an ingenious maſter, obſtinacy may 
become reſolution, diflimulation prudence, pride 
ſerve to deſtroy gluttony, idleneſs and all other 
ſhameful vices ; in ſhort, every poiſon may be- 
come an antidote, 


This was Dulica's method; ſhe ſtudied leſs to 
allay the vivacity of the prince than to encourage it, 
and made it an incentive to application : Her 
greateſt attention was to change his exerciſes that 
he might not be ſenſible. of their continuance ; 
and, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, introduced them to 
him as amuſements, which removed that appear- 
ance of a taſk, which diſpleaſes children. 


By the advice of the chevalier Bayard, ſhe ſtu- 
died to procure for her pupils hardy health ; and 
for this purpoſe removed every kind of dainty from 
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their diet; their ſood was good but plain, their 
meals regular, their clothes convenient, and at all 
ſeaſons the ſame ; ſhe never permitted them to go 
near a fire, and in the moſt ſevere weather, they 
were expoſed to the air, which in that little town, 
ſituated upon an eminence, is very ſharp. | 


The French, ſaid the chevalier, would be in- 
vincible, if they had ſtrength of body anſwerable 
to their courage : The greateſt dangers do not af- 
fright them, but they fink under fatigue ; they 
cannot bear change of climate, and ſickneſs deſtroys 
a number of warriors in the midſt of victory; we 
are no longer like the antient Gauls, who were 
remarkable for their elegant ſhape, and ſtrength of 


body. 


As the body improves in ſtrength by a hardy 
life, if accuſtomed to it early and by degrees ; Du- 
lica had reaſon to applaud herſelf for following 
this plan, Civan was ſtronger at ſeven years old, 
than many are at ten: the violent exerciſes that 
were permitted him, gained him by degrees a ſur- 
priſing courage and activity; and he had ſo good 
a conſtitution, that he never had but one fit of ill- 
neſs, and that was when far advanced in years, 
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Though Dulica took ſo much care to ſtrengthen 
his body, ſhe neglected not to form his mind, 
Nature had been very liberal to him ; his heart 
was good, tender and ſincere; yet his good qua- 
lities were not without faults. They early ob- 
ſerved in him the dawning of thoſe vices they have 
ſince accuſed the Japaneſe of. He was naturally 
proud, reſolute and obſtinate; and though he did 
not in the leaſt ſuſpect his illuſtrious birth; yet, 
as if by ſecret inſpiration, he behaved like a maſ- 
ter; he looked upon the other children with a con- 
tempt, which ſeemed to intimate they were not 
born to be his equals, 


His wiſe governeſs employed all her care to cor- 
rect theſe faults, She tenderly loved the young 
prince, an infallible method to make herſelf beloved; 
ant when once the affections of a pupil are ſecured, 
almoſt all the difficulties of education are over, 


When the prince had committed a fault, by 
looking at Dulica, he perceived the greatneſs of it, 
She did not upon theſe occaſions put on a ſeyere 
countenance, but a tender and afflicted look ; by 
this he was ſenſible he had done himſelf a real in- 
jury, by exciting his affectionate mother's pity, 
and in general endeavoured to reſtore her uſual 
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complacency by acknowledging his fault; ſhe alſo 
turned to advantage the prince's taſte for glory. 
The appearance of the leaſt light was inſupportable 
to him; and to correct him for a fault, it was only 
neceſſary to inform him, that it leſſened their good 


opinion of him, 


Dulica had leſs trouble in the education of 
Mera ; ſhe was of a ſweet diſpoſition, it was almoſt 
impoſſible to find a fault in her. She greatly con- 
tributed to correct the faults of the prince, With 
truth it may be ſaid that his love prevailed over his 
reaſon : a defire to pleaſe Mera would have made 
him undertake a thing the moſt contrary to his in- 
clinations ; even a kind word or look from her, he 
thought his fiſter, made amends for any injury he 
had done himſelf : after the leaſt abſence, he met 
her with the greateſt ſatisfaction ; and preferred her 
company to his moſt favourite amuſements, when 
ſhe could not partake of them with him, 


Aſor and Dulica ſaw with pleaſure, love ailiſting 
their care to form an union between them ; upon 
which their deſign upon Japan depended : but they 
could not foreſee how ſhort the happineſs of Civan 
was to be. We will not here mention the ſad event 
that embittered the future life of the prince of Bun- 


go, 
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go, and deſtroyed the ſchemes his guardians had 
formed to inſure his happineſs. 


Dulica forgot not the promiſe ſhe had made to 
the king of Bungo. The Chineſe pirate ſometimes 
went to Japan, and Dulica employed him to in- 
form Aſares of her own health, and Origendoo of 
Civan's : but before ſhe permitted the young prince 
to write to his father, was deſirous of imparting to 
him ſomewhat of the ſecret of his birth, 


One day as the prince was aſking queſtions about 
the Japaneſe language, in which ſhe frequently 
talked with Aſor, ſhe ſaid, You Civan muſt alſo 
learn it, it is the language of your country, Was 
I not born here, ſaid the prince ? I do not re- 
member being in any other place ; I muſt be very 
young when you brought me hither, Yes, my 
dear Civan, ſaid Dulica, but I have other ſecrets to 
communicate. You are neither my ſon nor Aſor's, 
it is only through friendſhip we take ſo much care 
of you and Mera. Civan inſtantly threw himſelf 
into Dulica's arms, and wept, ſaying, How unhap- 
py am I, not to be your ſon : I fear you may have 
a child of your own you will love better than me, 
and then I ſhall die with grief. No, my dear child, 


faid Dulica, overcome by this tranſport, ſo long as 
you 
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you continue to merit our loye, you never ſhall 
have a rival in my heart, nor in that of Aſor. 
This aſſurance ſhe was obliged frequently to re- 


| peat to comfort Civan, who afterwards aſked her 
a thouſand queſtions. 


My parents, if I have any, ſays he, cannot love 
me, becauſe they never come to ſee me, That is 
no fault of theirs, ſaid Dulica, they know not were 
you are ; I am perſuaded you would gladly go and 
find them, and willingly conſent to leave us. No, 
ſaid Civan, but I ſhould like for us all to live to- 
gether, Are they rich and perſons of quality ? 
Would you like them the better for that, ſaid Du- 
lica? I am of opinion I ſhould, faid Civan, and 


aſſure you that could I have my will, would wiſh 


to be the ſon of a king; ſhould be pleaſed to 
be attended by courtiers, like Francis the firſt, 
when he goes a hunting; to make war and ob- 
tain victories, 


Dulica could not help laughing ; Civan was too 
young to be ſenſible of the cares concealed under 
the ſplendour of a throne : She thought it poſſible 
to turn this ambition of her pupil to his advantage. 
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My ſon, ſaid ſhe, without declaring the real 
condition of your parents, ſuppoſe you was the 
king's ſon, do you think yourſelf capable of ac- 
quiring the qualities of a prince? Theſe words 
made a great impreſſion upon Civan, who was very 
thoughtful for ſome moments, and then replied. 


I will not amuſe myſelf with ſuch a ſuppoſition; 
for ſhould I find that I really was the fon of a 
tradeſman, or even of a gentlemen, it would make 
me very unhappy. 


You miſtake, ſaid Dulica; you would at leaft 
have the ſatisfaCtion of deſerving a throne, though 
not deſtined to fill it : It is far more glorious to 
merit one, than to have it. Beſides you run no 
hazard in following my advice; virtue ennobles 
thoſe who poſſeſs it, and real rank depends upon 
peoples endeavours to be virtuous, Make yourſelf 
ſo worthy and ſo accompliſhed, that if you ſhould 
accidentally find yourſelf the ſon of a great king, he 
need not be aſhamed to acknowledge you. 


Mother, ſaid Civan, are Mera's parents mine? 
no, ſaid ſhe, Mera is not your ſiſter. So much the 
better, ſaid Civan, chearfully, then ſhe ſhall be my 
wife. You do not give yourſelf time to think, 

replied 
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replied Dulica : A good young man muſt never 
make choice of a wife without his parents conſent. 
I will aſk it then, ſaid Civan, and with your leave, 
write to them for that purpoſe ; Mera, I believe, 
will not be angry, for ſhe tells me every day, that 
ſhe loves me ſincerely, and you know that ſhe ne- 
ver tells an untruth, 


You have my leave to write to your parents, ſaid 
Dulica, but not to mention what I have told you 
to Mera, An honeſt man ought to know how to 
keep a ſecret, I will make trial of your diſcretion ; 
if you fail, I will ſend Mera far from hence, and 
you ſhall. never ſee her again, This threat was 
terrible to Civan; he promiſed to be ſilent, and 
ſtrictly kept his word, and left Dulica to write the 
following letter. 
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DULICA informs me I have a father and mo- 
ther, whom I have not the happineſs of knowing ; 
I long to ſee them, to love them ſincerely : and, as 
ſhe promiſes to take me to them, when ] have finiſh- 
ed my education, am employing my time in the 
purſuit of wiſdom and knowledge. My dear papa, 
Dulica jokes with me, and ſays, probably you are 

a great 
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a great prince; I know her reaſons for this, it is to 
incite me to be a good and accompliſhed man, for 
I have often heard her ſay to the chevalier Bayard, 
a king ought to have more virtue and knowledge 
than his ſubjects. I cannot tell whether you know 
any thing of Mera ; ſhe is a very good girl; I al- 
ways thought her my ſiſter, as ſhe is not, beg your 
leave to make her my wife, I love her dearly, and 
am ſure you will be delighted when you ſee her : 
ſhe never told an untruth ; was never diſobedient, 
is very pretty, and all her maſters are pleaſed with 
her, Adieu, my dear papa, pleaſe to give my duty 
to mamma, 


Dulica praiſed very much the young prince's let- 
ter. She made it a rule not to endeavour to leſſen 
the opinion a child may have of his little talents. 
She was deſirous Civan ſhould know himſelf hand- 
ſome and ſenſible, but wiſhing to make him value 
theſe trifling advantages according to their worth, 
pointed them out to him in perſons n 
for their irregular conduct. 


It is impoſſible to impoſe upon children con- 
cerning their little merits ; it is hazarding the loſs 
of their confidence ; they perſuade themſelves that 
the ſame reaſons that prompt us to conceal their 


virtues, 
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virtues, will make us find out faults, or at leaſt ex- 
aggerate them, By approving the firſt, you in- 
cline them to account for the latter ; are ſure of 
deftroying the one and promoting the other, 


It is now time to inform my readers with what 
paſſed at Bungo, fince Aſor and Dulica's de- 


parture, 


Though ſeven years were paſſed, Origendoo 
could not be reconciled to the loſs of his fon : yet 
his unhappineſs was not ſo great as that of his 
wife's. The reſpect ſhe had for the king, and her 
ſubmiſſion to orders ſuppoſed to come from heaven, 
could hardly prevail on her to behave with ten- 
derneſs to the child put in Civan's place. She 
could not perſuade herſelf to let this child be ſtiled 
prince, and upon a trifling pretence, had him called 
Faraki, after the name of his grandfather : She 
remarked merit enough to entitle him to her love, 
and he was ſo exactly like her, that ſhe ought to 
have credited that part of the letter which aſſured 
her, he was of her blood, But the queen never had 
but one ſiſter, . who was one of the twelve wives 
of Dairy; and this ſiſter had no other child 
but Mera, and a girl that died ſoon after ſhe 
was born ; therefore ſhe thought what was written 

con- 
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concerning this child, was intended merely to ſof⸗ 
ten her grief. | 


Her indifference for Faraki increaſed daily ; and 
as his natural abilities made him the delight of all 
the court, the courtiers were anxious to know the 
reaſon why he was not beloved by his mother : 
this ſhe carfully concealed from them, by never 
complaining but in the preſence of the king and 
Aſares. This wiſe man tried in vainevery method 
to conſole her; all the promiſes made in favour of 
Civan, were entirely forgotten by the long time 
that had paſſed, without hearing any news of him; 
and ſhe was near ſinking under the weight of her 
affliction, when Aſares received Civan's letter, 
with a circumſtantial account of what had happen- 
to his friends ſince their departure. 5 


The philoſopher made it his conſtant rule to go 
to the queen every morning ; that morning he went 
ſooner than uſual, and begged a private audience. 
The joy viſible in his countenance ſtruck the 
queen, who was going to enquire the reaſon, when 
he prevented her by theſe words. Comfort your- 
ſelf madam, heaven has compaſſion on your ſor- 
row, I come to inform you that in a ſhort time 
you will hear news of Civan. I have had too 
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particular a dream, to be looked upon as the effect 
of imagination only, At theſe words the queen 
could not contain her joy, but ran to the king's 
apartment, and begged Aſares to follow her, and 
inform him of this good news. At this time 
Aſares's ſiſter placed a little box adorned with 
jewels, upon the toilet, Her ſurprize was inex- 
preſſible at the ſight of this box which did not 
ſeem to have been made at Japan, and was ſeized 
with an emotion that ſeemed to confirm Aſares 
promiſe. She opened it in haſte ; and the ſight of 
a letter with a direction ſimilar to that ſhe had re- 
ceived when ſhe loſt her ſon, put her into ſo great 
an agitation, that her trembling limbs could no 
longer ſupport her : ſhe gave a violent ſcream and 
ſat down. 


Origendoo haſtened to enquire the cauſe of this 
noiſe, ſhe gave him the letter with a trembling 
hand, not having the reſolution to break open the 
ſeal. The king with joy perceived that the ſeal 
was the impreſſion of a precious ſtone, which was 
tied round Civan's neck at the time he was taken 
away; and his joy deprived him of all uſe of 
ſpeech, therefore Aſares was obliged to read the 
letter, to the entire ſatisfaction of them both. 


The 
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The queen in particular, bathed with tears the 
letters ſhe thought written by her ſon. During 
the exceſs of her tranſport, ſhe was not capable of 
reflecting that it was impoſſible for a child of ſeven 
years old to write ſuch a letter; when her ſenſes 
were perfectly reſtored, ſhe imagined that a child 
educated by the gods, muſt have a knowledge ſu- 
perior to all others : The ſtile of the letter could 
not convince her to the contrary ; ſhe thought it 
elegant: Thoſe who are mothers will agree with 
me in this article. 


In the exceſs of her gratitude, the queen of 
Bungo propoſed to her huſband to erect a temple 
to Dulica, who was doubtleſs the goddeſs, who 
took care of her ſon, Aſares with difficulty mo- 
derated this tranſport, by repreſenting to her that a 
public worſhip, would undoubtedly diſpleaſe this 
being, whoſoever ſhe is, who wiſhed to be known 
to herſelf only : but taking advantage of this op- 
portunity, ſaid to her, The gods are beſt honoured 
by our obedience : Thedeity to whom you would 
pay an homage, ſhe in all probability would diſap- 
approve of, has commanded you to love Faraki 
with the ſame affection you would your own ſon ; 
you cannot better expreſs your gratitude than by 

doing 
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doing as you are commanded in reſpect to this 
child ; when even the likeneſs that he has of your 
majeſty cannot prevail on you to believe that he is 
of your family, 


The queen moved by this diſcourſe of Aſares, 
and aſſured that her ſon was living, found her diſ- 
like for the child ſubſtituted in his place, grow leſs : 

and from that moment Faraki became dear to her. 
The courtiers were as much ſurpriſed at this ſecond 
alteration as they were at the firſt ; they could not 
account for it, it was above their comprehenſion. 


It was a cuſtom in Japan to leave princes under 
the care of women till they were ſeven years old ; 
and though they were ſenſible this was attended 
with many inconveniences ; Origendoo did not 
dare to alter it. He had a great veneration for an- 
tient cuſtoms; and however ridiculous they were, 
was afraid to change them, if they had been long 
eſtabliſhed. Notwithſtanding this, he waited with 
impatience for the time that Faraki was to be put 
under the tuition of Aſares; and was more con- 
vinced of the expediency of this, by being aſſured 
that Civan was living. It was neceſlary for this 
child to be furniſhed with uncommon virtues, to re- 
ſign to another, a crown he thought himſelf ſure of 


poſ- 
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poſſeſſing at the death of his ſuppoſed father; and 
theſe virtues were not naturally to be expected from 
Faraki ; for from his infancy he ſeemed puffed up 
with the thoughts of future grandeur, this his 
nurſes continually amuſed him with ; he looked 
upon all the young perſons around him with diſ- 
dain, and treated them as ſlaves : being of a deli- 
cate conſtitution, the doctors ſaid it would be dan» 
gerous to contradict him, or confine him by the 
leaſt application, He would ſtrike with violence 
thoſe who dared to oppoſe him, would abſolutely 
have whatever he liked, and in general they thought 
it right to comply. He was very ſenſible, but 
thought himſelf a miracle, becauſe he was praiſed 
before he could ſpeak, and his moſt childiſh diſ- 
courſe, was the converſation of court and town. 


Amidſt theſe natural vices, it was obſerved that 
he had a good heart; and upon this Aſares princi- 
pally depended : He perceived Faraki's faults pro- 
ceeded more from his bad education, than his na- 
tural diſpoſition. Sure of having him entirely in 
his power when put under his care, he was leſs con- 
cerned at the difficulties he was ſure to meet with 
in the courſe of his education; and which would 
have appeared unſurmountable to a maſter of leſs 


pence» 
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penetration : He found in him the ſeeds of virtue, 
but loſt for want of care. 


Faraki was fond of thoſe who waited upon him, 
was mild to thoſe who ſubmitted to his will, loved 
grandeur, and was pleaſed at being praiſed, It is 
enough for a ſenſible man to know a child's diſpo- 
ſition, if he have entirely the care of him, 


As ſoon as Origendoo had put Faraki under the 
care of Aſares, he ſaid publicly that he was abſolute 
maſter of his education, and that it was his plea- 
ſure, that nobody ſhould contradict him, if he devi- 
ated from the uſual method of educating princes. 


Though Aſares was truſted with great authori- 
ty over his pupil, he prudently avoided frightening , 
him by too cloſe application; his firſt care was to 
find out his weakneſs in order to cure his vices ; 
and being ſatisfied in the good opinion he had of 
his heart, ſtudied every method to render himſelf 
agreeable to him, which he readily did. 


Origendoo had a daughter a year older than Fa- 
raki, named Eliſakim, who was naturally of a hap- 
py diſpoſition, which had been cultivated by Afares's 


ſiſter, aud who might well paſs for a miracle, Fa- 
raki 
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raki was paſſionately fond of this little princeſs, 
whom he thought his ſiſter; his pride diſappeared 
in her preſence, and her leaſt deſires had with him 
the force of commands. Elifakim had a great 
eſteem for Aſares, a ſufficient cauſe to make him 
dear to Faraki : This wiſe governor ſtill more in- 
gratiated himſelf with his pupil, by frequently 
procuring him opportunities to ſee the princeſs ; 
and made her uſeful to inſpire him with a taſte 
for ſtudy. 


Eliſakim by order of her governeſs aſked the 
prince ſome queſtions, ſhe knew him unable to 
anſwer ; he told her plainly he knew nothing about 
them, and had rather play than learn. Without 
deigning to anſwer, the princeſs looked at him with 
an air of contempt, and told him ſhe ſhould no 
longer call him brother, aſhamed of being ſiſter of 

ſuch an ignorant boy, 


Theſe words cut Faraki to the heart; he cried 
bitterly, and turning to Aſares, aſked him if it was 
impoſſible for him to be as learned as his ſifter, I 
perceive, ſaid he, ſhe makes a joke of me, no lon- 


ger loves me, and I would oblige her to love me if 
I could, | 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, ſaid Aſares, we can only love thoſe 
whom we eſteem ; how can you expect the prin- 
ceſs will not flight you if you continue in your 
ignorance ? 


But why ſhould ſhe not eſteem me, ſaid Faraki ? 
every body ſays I have much ſenſe, and am amiable, 
if it was not ſo, every body would not be of the 
ſame opinion, 


Ah, my dear brother, ſaid Eliſakim, they impoſe 
upon you ; rather depend upon me than thoſe flat- 
terers, who, behirſd your back, ſay you are of ſo 
proud a diſpoſition, that you will not only be ig- 
norant but wicked; aſk Aſares and my governeſs 
if I donot tell you the truth. I often ſhed tears on 
your account, for I love you ſincerely, and wiſh 
you would prove thoſe to be liars, who ſay one 
thing and think another, | 


Faraki enraged at what was told him, entreated 
his ſiſter to name the perſons who ſaid ſuch things ; 
that he would beg of the king to put them to 
death ; and ſhould he refuſe, he would revenged 
on them himſelf, when he was a man ; for that he 
well knew, there would come a time, when he 


might do whatever he thought proper, 
Eliſakim 
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Eliſakim ſaid to him, are you not juſt what they 
repreſent you? For ſhame, brother; a king ought 
never to have the power of acting improperly : I 
do aſſure you, if you do not leave off this eruel way 
of thinking, you will kill me with grief. 


At theſe words ſhe wept, and Faraki was ſo much 
moved by her tears, that he threw himſelf upon her 
neck, and promiſed for the future to obey her in 
all things. You need only be obedient to Aſares, 
ſaid the princeſs ; if you will obey him, every body 
will love you, and I ſhall love you better than any 
thing, except the king and queen, 


I promiſe you all this, ſaid Faraki, Aſares may 
make me ſtudy as much as he pleaſes, and correct 
me for my faults: I will become a great prince, 
and be beloved by my ſiſter ; ſince my pride diſ- 
pleaſes her, I will be mild and apply to my learning; 
ſwear to me, that after this, you will forget all the 
ills reported of me, 


I will engage for her, ſaid Afares; and if you 
will keep your word, not a day ſhall paſs, without 
your having an opportunity to ſee her, 


From 
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From that day, Faraki improved ſurpriſingly 
and his maſter exerted his {kill ſo much, as not only 
to correct his faults, but inſenſibly to give him a 
taſte for virtues moſt oppoſite to his diſpoſition. 


He firſt diſmiſſed thoſe about him he thought 
capable of hurting his morals; then choſe from 
among the nobility thoſe in whom he diſcovered 
good diſpoſitions, and formed him a little court, 
which joined him in his exerciſes and amuſements; 
and produced excellent characters in every de- 
partment. 


Is this to be wondered at ? The minds of chil- 
dren are like pure wax, ſuſceptible of any impreſſion. 
Thoſe who have any ambition, have likewiſe a 
a great deſire to pleaſe; and a deſire of pleaſing 
will incite to the acquiſition of the nobleſt virtues, 
Let every thing that ſurrounds children em- 
ploy them a thouſand different ways, that the mind 
may be conſtantly amuſed, and teach them that the 
only way to be valued is to be virtuous, Good 
thoughts are much more eaſily inſtilled into a mind 
yet void and unfurniſhed, than into one already en- 
gaged and full of buſineſs ; here it remains only to 


introduce ſuch good ones as may ſerve to correct 
and 
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and amend their manners. It muſt be an uncom- 
mon degree of obſtinacy that can reſiſt good coun- 
ſel. The virtues of children are almoſt natural; 
and if at any time their vivacity, or the force of their 
paſſions, leads them aſtray from their good princi- 
ples, the voice of conſcience will ſoon recall them. 
their minds ſeaſoned with virtuous principles, will 
preſerve a regard for virtue in the midſt of the 
greateſt licentiouſneſs. They will not be able to 
perſevere long in it, tired with ſtruggling againſt 
their own better knowledge, and uneaſy under 
their preſent evil practices, the horrors and bad 
conſequences of which they feel; they will ſigh 
after thoſe happy times, when they knew no ſhame, 
and by a vigorous effort regain their liberty, 


A return to virtue is almoſt unavoidable to thoſe 
who have been brought up in it ; but rarely hap- 
pens to thoſe who have never walked in her paths, 
The unhappy prejudices in which they have been 
educated offer no relief. Their principles are 
wicked; they cannot bluſh at their miſconduct, 
being perſuaded it is eſtabliſhed by cuſtom; nor 
can they ſigh after virtue, which they are entire 
ſtrangers to. 


What 
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What I have now ſaid may be applicable to men 
in general : but why not add ſomething for princes 
in particular? The weak remedies left for men 
not well inſtructed, cannot be applied to them, 
But what are theſe remedies ? adverſity, indigence, 
friendly advice, and virtuous company. All theſe 
princes want. A true friend, that celeſtial gift, ſo 
rare to be found ; a true friend, I repeat it again, 
ſeems a gift abſolutely denied to kings, as well as 
virtuous company; unleſs he has learned in his 
youth, the value of ſuch precious acquilitions, and 


how to procure them, 


But where does my zeal lead me ? I forget that 
T am writing a hiſtory and not a treatiſe upon edu- 
cation. The conduct of Aſares and Dulica fills 
my mind with pleaſing ideas; and will doubtleſs 
hereafter produce the like effect. I adviſe my rea- 
ders, enemies to reflection, not to continue the 

peruſal of this work, if they will not hear the 
ſame repeatedly, as I write more to inſtru than ta 


amuſe, 


While theſe things paſſed at Japan; Dulica in 
France was obliged to make uſe of all her philoſophy 


to reconcile herſelf to thedreadful proſpect of a ſepa- 
ration 
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ration ſhe ſaw inevitable and near at hand. Her 
huſband Aſor was ſeized with an infirmity, which 
all the remedies ſhe made uſe of could not cure, 
and ſhe ſaw that all the moſt eminent could pre- 
ſcribe would only a little prolong his life. As his 
diſeaſe was lingering, he employed his laſt three 
years in teaching Civan and Mera the Japaneſe 
language : and having recommended them to Du- 
lica, died in the arms of that virtuous woman, 
whom he then as tenderly loved, as at the moment 
ſhe firſt gave him her hand, 


Dulica's grief was ſo violent, that every body 
feared ſhe would follow Aſor; the love ſhe had 
for her pupils preſerved her life ; which ſhe con- 
ſented to prolong, becauſe it was ſtill neceſſary to 
her dear children, The chevalier Bayard helped 
to ſupport her affliction, and offered to take care 
of the prince in the place of Aſor. It was at the 
ſchool of this great man that Civan learned the 
military ſcience ; and the chevalier condeſcended, 
to give up his time to inſtruct him, | 


I have before obſerved that Dulica had collected 
ſeveral children about Civan's age : and will now 
deſcribe the manner in which ſhe managed the 
buſineſs of this brilliant party. 

They 
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They always aroſe at five o'clock ; ſpent the firſt 
hour of the day in prayer and ſtudying the duties 
of a chriſtian ; the next in reading and writing ; 
after this took a long walk, and then had their 
breakfaſt, which conſiſted of a piece of bread and a 
glaſs of water. When it was dry they walked in 
the foreſt, and when the rain prevented them, in a 
large hall that Dulica had built. After breakfaſt 
their exerciſes begun, and froni theſe the young 
people obtained the greateſt advantage and 
pleaſure, 


Theſe recreations were as follows. 


Every month they choſe a king, out of this little 


company ; to whom they gave a ſovereign autho- 


rity over all the reſt, which Duliga alone · Had a 
power to controul, They choſe a miniſter, two 
judges and a chancellor ; the reſt repreſented the 
people of different ranks. Every one was charged 
to exerciſe the ſeveral virtues that conſtitute the 
obliging huſband ; the obedient, vigilant and at- 
tentivewife; the Father careful of the education 
and fortune of his children; the tender mother z 
thedutiful child ; the ſuperior firm and moderate ; 
the inferior ſubmiſſive without meanneſs ; the juſt 

magiſ- 
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magiſtrate ; the induſtrious merchant and honeſt 
tradeſman. 


Every one was inſtructed in the duties of the 
office he was to fill, during his month; and ac- 
cording to the diſcharge of theſe duties he was 
judged, and afterwards rewarded or puniſhed. 
The king with the aſſiſtance of his council made 
this examination, and likewiſe determined all their 
diſputes whether real or imaginary, to give him an 
opportunity to adminiſter juſtice, He had the or- 
dering the military exerciſes, and in order to their 
improvement in theſe laſt, the chevalier Bayard 
appointed three mornings in every week to inſtruct 
theſe youths, and to ſuperintend the maſters wha 
taught them the military art, 


He made them erect little fortifications ; one half 
of the company tried every method to defend it, 
the other half to get poſſeſſion of it. They ad- 
mitted ſome poor boys, but theſe ſerved only as 
common ſoldiers, unleſs a noble action ſet them 
duty, he was placed with the poor boys, and never 
permitted to come from them, without making am- 
at liberty. If any one of the ſtudents neglected 
his duty he was degraded to the ſtation of the poor 
boy and never reſtored to his rank, 'till he had 

fp made 
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made ample amends for his fault. This was the 
only puniſhment made uſe of in this wiſe ſchool. 


They accuſtomed the children to deſpiſe pain, 
and fear only ſhame and diſgrace : they taught 
them that vice and neglecting the duties of their 
ſtation were the only things to make them contemp- 
tible, and contempt ſufficient correction for their 
faults. They made no uſe of corporal puniſh- 
ment: Children ſoon get accuſtomed to it, and 
experience ſhews us it produces little good : 
Sometimes indeed difficult tempers, inſenſible of 
praiſe and ſhame are met with, that cannot be 
managed but by fear of pain ; -but there is little to 
be expected from theſe ſort of characters, and they 
are ſeldomer met with than one would imagine; - 
Dulica found but one among all thoſe put under 
her care, and thought it moſt prudent to return him 
to his parents, for fear he ſhould ſpoil the reſt, 


None were exempted from aſſiſting at the forti- 
fications. The office of engineer, was one of the 
higheſt, and was like the others, of the king's ap- 
pointing. Neither rain, cold, or heat prevented 
theſe laborious exerciſes, which, as I have obſerved, 
were practiſed three mornings every week ; the 
other three were employed in bodily exerciſes, in 

the 
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the ſame manner they trained youths among the 
Grecians, 


After dinner every one might employ two hours 
in what manner and what amuſements he pleaſed. 
It was at this time Dulica informed herſelf of their 
ſeveral characters, their taſte and their talents, be- 
cauſe in theſe moments of liberty, nature ſhews 
herſelf beſt. Till five o'clock in the evening they 
employed themſelves in the common recreations of 
children, One repreſenting a mother governing 
her little family; another making viſits; one mar- 
rying his ſon; another adviſing him to become 
an honeſt man, and apply himſelf to buſineſs, re- 
commending him to his maſters, and informing 
him of his conduct: after this they aſſembled in a 
great hall where the king adminiſtered juſtice ; 
and they gave him an account of their ſports juſt 
ended. Every one was at liberty to accuſe another 
or juſtify himſelf : But in their little pleadings, 
Dulica ordered regard to be had to truth and chari- 
ty : if any one told an untruth to excuſe a fault, 
he was diſgraced, if in his accuſations he made 
uſe of harſh and abuſive words, he was ſeverely 
puniſhed, 


% 


H Dulica 
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Dulica alſo uſed her pupils to reaſon conclu- 
ſively ; encouraged them to aſk queſtions, and 
took pleaſure in demonſtrating to them the reaſons 
of things: She firſt aſked their opinions, and their 
reaſons for them ; theſe they gave freely, being ſure 
of better information without anger if they were 
miſtaken ; and of applauſe if they judged right; 
equal praiſe was given to him who acknowledged 
himſelf miſtaken as to him who gave a proper an- 
ſwer. A wrong anſwer never met with a ſevere 
reproof from her; but her applauſe raiſed emula- 
tion, without diſcouraging them. 


Dulica's pupils were ſtrangers to that fooliſh 
baſhfulneſs which reſtrains natural abilities, and 
to that imprudent temerity which ventures upon 
every thing, They delivered their ſentiments with 
freedom, but had ſo entire a confidence in their 
worthy miſtreſs, that they always ſubmitted their 
judgment to hers, becauſe it was founded upon 
reaſon, and ſhe clearly proved that they were 
miſtaken, 


At the end of every month this little company 
aſſembled together to change their king, to exa- 
mine his conduct, and thoſe who had authority 

under 
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under him. Every one had the liberty of charging 
another with his faults, which never eſcaped un- 
puniſhed ; but it muſt be obſerved that the puniſh- 
ment was always proportioned to the crime, 


Upon theſe occaſions Dulica ſaid to them, re- 
member my children, that the crimes committed 
by perſons of quality are of much worſe conſequence 
than thoſe of the commonalty ; becauſe they are 
dangerous to their inferiors. 'The multitude al- 
ways look up to their ſuperiors, and regulate their 
conduct according to their example, The vices of 
kings are particularly dangerous ; they counte- 
nance diſorders in the ſtate, and deſtroy the power 
of correcting them. 


Having examined the king's conduct they pro- 
ceed to a new election. Theſe young people had 
the power of continuing the ſame or naming ano- 
ther: But in this, as well as upon other occaſions 
were required to give a reaſon why they choſe him. 
Affection alone was not admitted as ſufficient for 
giving him the preference, unleſs it was founded 
upon real merit, 


Here I top to anſwer my readers, who cry out 
that it is ridiculous to attempt to make them believe 
that 
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that children from eight to twelve years old are ca- 
pable of/ſuch amuſements. And why not is my 
anſwer, Every little family give convincing 
proofs of its poflibility. A doll, a knife or a whip, 
every day occaſion like quarrels between children 
of that age: It is worth while to obſerve them in 
all their actions; the intereſted party pleads with 
warmth, and with a judgment that would ſurprize 
any one who attends to it, An elder brother or 
governeſs is choſen to determine between them. 
What will not a child do to make his caſe appear 
clear? What arguing after judgment is given? 
what murmurings? At theſe times their paſſions 
ſeem to improve their reaſon. They then ſpeak 
with care; the moſt baſhful and the moſt ſtupid 
then expreſs themſelves with facility; I ſay more, 
even with eloquence. 


This I have often remarked in children who 
have had the worſt education, But people will 
ever be ignorant how much they prolong their 
childhood, and ſtifle their reaſon. A child ſcarce 
begins to ſpeak, before it begins to argue, and in 
things that concern itſelf its arguments are generally 
juſt: In things more indifferent to him, he forms 
his judgment according to what he hears; and 
takes upon him as it were, the character of the 

perſon 
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perſon with whom he lives: if he be fo fortunate 
as to hear nothing but what is good, he becomes a 


man of conſequence, The great difficulty is, not 
to find children capable of receiving the education 


I have propoſed ; but to find maſters capable of 


giving it. 


But I have moralized enough, let us now conti- 
nue our hiſtory, 


Civan, as I have already ſaid, had an excellent 
heart; but not the method of endearing himſelf to 
his companions : he was proud, ſelfiſh, and fo 
haughty that he thought nobody elſe intitled to 
that attention which he expected from others, 
When Dulica propoſed the recreations I have men- 
tioned, he was not in the leaſt afraid of not being 
choſen king, though the youngeſt, He was looked 
upon as Dulica's ſon, and Dulica was adored ; the 
great tenderneſs ſhe expreſſed for him, ſeemed to 
give every thing in his favour, In fact theſe little 
people did not dare to follow their own inclinati- 
ons, for fear of diſtreſſing their miſtreſs. Civan 
was inſtantly named by them all, and his joy was 
inexpreiſible; but this joy was ſoon greatly 
abated. Dulica queſtioned her pupils in regard 
to their choice, and commanded them to be ſure to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak the truth ; every one confeſſed that Civan 
was Choſen on purpoſe to pleaſe him. And when 
permitted a greater freedom, Civan had not a 
fingle vote except Mera's, who ſaid, though ſhe 
was ſenſible he had great faults, yet ſhe loved him 
more than the others. This furniſhed Dalica 
with a new leſſon, who taught her pupils, in words 
ſuited to their ages, that they muſt ſacrifice their 
own private inclinations, when the good of the 
public requires it: She made this leſſon plain to 
them by examples, which ought always to be pro- 
duced to explain thoſe rules and ſentences, which 
otherwiſe have but little weight with weak under- 
ſtandings. 


Dulica then defired to know their reaſons for 
excluding Civan. Becauſe he will be maſter when 
he plays with us, ſaid ſome; he always boaſts that 
he is richer than us, ſaid others; another ſaid, he 
will never let us touch his play-things ; and ano- 


ther charged him with being poſitive, and always 


thinking himſelf right in every diſpute : in ſhort, 


every one had ſome juſt reaſon of complain. 


againſt him, 


Poor Civan cried for grief; Mera ſobbed till ſhe 


was almoſt ſuffocated ; and as ſhe was as much 
beloyed 
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beloved as Civan was diſliked ; moſt of the ſcho- 
lars mingled their tears with bers, 


This cauſed a confuſion in the aſſembly ; and 
ſome of more tender feeling than the reft, ſurround- 
ing Dulica, begged her to pardon Civan, ſaid he 
would behave better, and that they would make 
him king to oblige Mera. 


What ſay you Civan, ſaid Dulica? He an- 
ſwered with an air of gratitude mixed with pride, 
I ſhould be ſorry to be under ſuch obligations; 
when I wear a crown I will deſerve it. 


Then crying bitterly and throwing himſelf into 
Dulica's arms, he ſaid, O mother, is it poſſible I 
can have been ſo naughty? I did not think ſo of 
myſelf; I love my companions; and whenever L 
have made them uneaſy, they know I am always 
ſorry for it; if at any time I have given them cauſe 
to weep, I kindly entreat them to forgive and for- 


get it. 


You are not naughty, my ſon, ſaid Dulica, you 
are only weak in following the dictates of your 
pride, which perſuade you, that your talents, your 
riches and your birth, raiſe you above all others. 

Theſe 
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Theſe advantages are trifling ; your talents are the 
gifts of nature ; the merit due to you from them, is 
the endeavour to uſe them properly : This is all 
that belongs to you, and merits your attention, 
As for riches you muſt be bountiful, to gain repu- 
tation from them: A man may be pleaſed with 
being rich, becauſe it gives him an opportunity of 
doing good, but that is all ; great wealth brings 
great obligations. I may ſay the ſame of greatneſs of 
birth : A noble name and high rank command 
particular duties; and people are valued according 
to their behaviour, I will make you ſenſible by 
an example. 


Suppoſe there ſhould come a young girl, with 
but one eye, all over leprous and deformed ; and 
ſhould ſay, you muſt think me handſome and love 
me, becauſe my grandmother was the greateſt 
beauty in the world: what would you ſay to her ? 


I ſhould laugh at her, ſaid Civan, and ſay; I 
4 might have loved your grandmother, and told 
«© her with truth ſhe was handſome; but her beau- 
* ty does not in the leaſt leſſen your deformity ; 
*© thoſe who knew her perſon, would think yours 
© the more ugly, by the compariſon they would 
5 naturally make,” 
A very 
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A very proper anſwer, my ſon, ſaid Dulica; 
and one might ſay to a wicked man, defirous of 
being reſpected becauſe his anceſtors were virtuous 
and worthy. ** I ſhould have reſpected your an- 
c ceſtors ; but the remembrance of their virtues, 
far from making you appear more amiable, in- 
5 creaſes the contempt I have of your vices.” 


The ſcene I have above deſcribed, made a ſtrong 
impreſſion upon Civan. His pride and a deſire of 
being eſteemed, made him very attentive. They 
ſucceeded, and he regained the affections of his 
companions ſo much, that he was choſen king, 
and continued ſo a whole year, He would have 
been ſo longer, had not Dulica, deſirous of making 
him acquainted with every ſtation, ordered, that 
for the future, a new king ſhould be choſen every 
two months, 


It would fill a volume, to mention all the in- 
ſtructions Dulica gave her ſcholars. Suffice it 
to ſay, ſhe omitted nothing that could be profitable 
to the mind and heart; and did it in ſo pleaſing a 
manner, that their leſſons never appeared tedious. 


; I Beſides 
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Beſides the exerciſes we have mentioned ; Du- 
lica appointed times for the ſtudy of hiſtory and 
geography: which was done with the ſame eaſe 
as the reſt, There were other arts ſhe wiſhed 
them acquainted with, particularly languages, 
but would not attempt this till Civan was thirteen, 
She was perſuaded that the firſt twelve years 
| ought to be employed in forming a child's mind 
| and heart; that it was neceſſary to ſtay till his 
| reaſon made him defirous of learning things of 
| greater conſequence; and that he muſt be made 
| | ſenſible of the advantages, before he can be expected 
to be deſirous of it, 


| Civan was very fond of reading; ſhe therefore ſe- 
| cretly laid before him a very curious Latin author, 
| s and conſtrued to him ſome pages, but pretended ſome 
5 particular buſineſs prevented her tranſlating more 
| of it. She frequently talked to him of the Latin 
books ſhe had in her library; and always con- 
cluded in complaining of the difficulties and appli- 


cation requiſite for learning the Latin tongue. 
This diſcourſe had the deſired effect. 


My mother, one day, ſaid Civan, you often 
deſire me to imitate thoſe heroes I read of in hiſtory ; 


yet 
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yet I have reaſon to believe, you doubt my cou- 
rage: There are many things I long to know, as 
the Latin tongue and geometry, which I think I 
ſhould like to excel in ; becauſe they are uſeful for 
a thouſand things neceſſary and agreeable ; but you 
are fearful of letting me learn them, leaſt I ſhould 
diſlike them; heroes I am told never ſtop at dif- 
ficulties, 


Dulica agreed with him it was heroic«to ſur- 
mount all difficulties ; but on many pretences 
delayed the time of teaching him them till the 
next year, and would not comply with his deſires, | 
till his reſolution was prepared againſt all difficul- 
ties; and he could with pleaſure undertake the 
trouble of learning. She greatly leſſened the dif- 
ficulties in the ſciences ſhe taught, by reducing 
them to a few rules ſhort and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, and explaining by examples all ſhe taught 
them. Another method ſhe uſed to ſhorten their 
labour, was to improve their knowledge by degrees, 
to make their ſecond leflon a continuation and 
illuſtration of their firſt, 


The curioſity of young people is inſtantaneous ; 
the means and obſtacles of attentive ſtudy on the 
one hand, excite them to improve, but on the 

other, 
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other, make them eager upon what is before them, 
heap lecture upon lecture, knowledge upon know- 
ledge at random and without order ; this occaſions 
a dangerous confuſion in a young man's head; it is 
like a rich magazine full of coſtly ſilks, but where 
nothing is in order; and where nothing that is 
wanted can be found, though it be there. There- 
fore it is better to employ more time in furniſhing 
this magazine and ſetting it in order. This was a 
precaution which eſcaped not our wiſe governeſs, 


The prince of Bungo was entering his ſixteenth 
year, when Dulica determined to remove him from 
the retreat where he had ſo long lived. The grief 
of her pupils was inexpreſſible when ſhe acquainted 
them with her reſolution to leave St. Germain: 


but the duty ſhe owed to Civan and Mera would not 


ſuffer her to yield to their intreaties to detain her, 


Having diſmiſſed her ſcholars, ſhe told her two 
pupils they were about to begin a great journey, 
the end of which would be their return to their 
native country. This was a riddle to Mera, to 
whom Ciyan had never mentioned what he knew 
of their birth; and while Dulica informed the 
young princeſs of what ſhe wiſhed her to know 
upon this ſubject, Civan was ordered to write a 

ſecond 


W's? 


ſecond letter to his parents, which he did in the 
following manner. 


LET THER 


Dear authors of my birth, 


IF my blood only would procure me the d 
of ſeeing you, I ſhould not heſitate a moment to 
ſhed it. But my guardian angel, that Dulica who 
ſupplies your place, tells me it is for my advantage 
to be longer ſeparated from you: however painful 
this command appears, I ſubmit to it without mur- 
muring, being convinced of the wiſdom and love of 
my guide, We are about to begin a great jour- 
ney, the end of which ſhe tells me will be poſitively 
the ſeeing of you, but does not fix the time. 


I have ſpent my childhood in ſtudies requiſite 
for every ſtation of life ; yet think myſelf intended 
for ſomething more than a private one, though not 
clear in this matter. Dulica often jokes at my in- 
credulity : ſometimes ſhe aſſures me I am born 
heir to a crown, and omits nothing that will fit me 
for the ſevere duties, a throne brings upon kings ; 
at other times ſhe makes me believe I muſt make 
my own fortune, without any other aiſiſtance than 

_ 
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my own merit. I try all I can to be of her opini- 
on, to acquire the virtues of a king, and thoſe 
of a private man, 


I write this in the language I ſpeak, but never 
heard any one ſpeak it, but Dulica and him, whom 
for a long time I believed to be my father; in all 
probability it is your language: This reflection 
makes me ſad; as I from thence conclude we 
are ſeparated by a great diſtance, for this Ian- 
guage is certainly unknown to the Europeans, I 
am ordered not to be too curious: They like- 
wiſe forbid me to mention to you the ſenti- 
ments of my heart, But I flatter myſelf upon this 
ſubject, that however great your rank is, it exceeds 
not the virtues and merits of Mera; whom they, 
aſſure me you are acquainted with, I know not 
whether ſhe is deſigned for me, but pleaſe myſelf 
with thinking ſhe is, as it would be cruel to ſepa- 
rate two hearts united from our infancy, I ſtop 
for fear of giving way too much to an inclination, 
you may be diſpleaſed with: But what will be- 
come of me if you ſhould ? 


This is the laſt time I ſhall write to you. May 
the ſupreme being haſten the time when, laying 
myſelf at your feet, I ſhall hear you pronounce the 

dear 


1. 
dear name of ſon, &c, and convince you of my 
duty and reſpect, 


Dulica read this letter to Mera, who could not 
forbear crying, as ſhe thought herſelf till then Ci- 
van's ſiſter, though ſhe had the moſt tender love 
for him, The innocence of her heart would not 
permit her to think of the advantages ſhe might 
draw from the ſecret ſhe had juſt now been im- 
formed of. The prince's letter made her ſee it in 
a plainer light ; ſhe thence perceived there was a 
title ſtill dearer than that of ſiſter ; but the fears 
that had agitated her lover in the concluſion of his 
letter came inſtantly to her mind. She was igno- 
rant of the ſtation ſhe was born in ; Civan might 
be intended to wear a crown, and that alarmed her. 
Being queſtioned by Dulica the cauſe of her tears; 
ſhe bluſhed, and for the firſt time heſitated in open- 
ing her mind to her : but being encouraged by the 
looks of her tender mother, ſhe threw herſelf into 
her arms, and ſaid ; How much ſhould I be to be 
pitied, ſhould Civan be defigned to wear a crown, 
and I be born to mean eſtate ? 


My dear ſiſter, ſaid Civan haſtily, your tears diſ- 
ſturb me: whatever your birth may be, your ſenti- 
ments and your virtues ennoble it ; and I am per- 

ſuaded 
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ſuaded, that the authors of my birth, in whatever 
ſtation they are, will think themſelves honoured 
by acquiring ſuch a daughter as you, 


You may probably be miſtaken Civan, faid Du- 
lica, with a ſerious look; if you both belonged to 
me, I ſhould not heſitate to unite you; but ye will 
ſoon be in the power of thoſe who alone can diſpoſe 
of you: therefore keep your hearts diſengaged, 
diſpoſed for obedience, and ready to ſacrifice your 
moſt pleaſing inclinations to your duty. 


Civan and Mera made no reply, but caſt upon 
Dulica looks expreflive of their feelings : She was 
much moved, but ſummoning all her reſolutions, 
endeavoured to conceal it, by turning the diſcourſe 
upon the new way of life they were going to 
begin, 


Dulica determined to ſpend ſome time at Paris, 
and the chevalier Bayard promiſed her to introduce 
them to Francis the firſt, Though Civan was 
brought up within four miles of this great city, he 
had never been there, but was ſurprized at the mul- 
titude of people he ſaw, which ſeemed rather to be 
the capital of Europe, than of France alone, He was 
aſtoniſhed at the vaſt concourſe of people from every 


nation, 
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nation, who lived at Paris with as much eaſe and 
ſafety as in their own countries; and mixing with 
the citizens ſeemed to form one people. He alſo 
admired that air of freedom which ſo much in- 
clines the French to ſociety, In this great city 
riches, induſtry, figure and talents give place to 
rank, 


Civan, whoſe character was lively and ſincere, 
made himſelf free and eaſy at Paris, and thought 
every acquaintance his friend; his wiſe governeſs 
not able to perſuade him to think their profeſſions 
of friendſhip, mere profeſſions only, he gave him- 
ſelf up to any body, who through caprice, idleneſs 
or intereſt took notice of him. 


Dulica deſirous of ſhewing him the true cha- 
racter of theſe pretended friends, appeared very 
melancholy; and the prince being anxious to 
know the reaſon, told him, that unfortunately ſhe 
had loſt all her wealth, by the infidelity of a man 
ſhe had intruſted it with, 


Why do you afflit yourſelf at ſuch an accident, 
faid Civan ? Have you not rich friends, who have 
repeatedly told you, that they and their fortunes 
were always at your ſervice? Very true, my fon, 

K ſaid 
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ſaid Dulica, we muſt fly to that reſource, and I 
commiſſion you to acquaint them with our cir- 
cumſtances. 


Civan bluſhed at this propoſal, and declared his 
unwillingneſs to do it. You would be right to re- 
fuſe, ſaid Dulica, had I deſired you to diſcover 
our wants to indifferent people ; and I agree with 
you, that it is humbling one's ſelf to aſk of thoſe 
who would refuſe if they could, and who only re- 
lieve to get rid of troubleſome poor people : but 
need not be aſhamed to aſk any thing of a real 
friend. Pride indeed may make us bluſh, to think 
we ſtand in need of help: but it is a greater plea- 
ſure to give than to receive; and that ought to en- 
courage us, when we are under obligations to a 
worthy friend, to think he feels the greateſt plea- 
ſure man is capable of, Judge by yourſelf, my 
ſon ; was you ever better pleaſed than when I ſuf- 
fered you to ſpend much at a man's houſe who 
was dear to you ? Had you had the choice of the 
two conditions ; that is, of giving or receiving, 
would you not have choſen the firſt ? If you have 
real friends, you offend them by fearing to be ex- 
penſive to them, But my dear ſon, to convince 
you that your diſlike is juſt, in regard to thoſe pre- 
tended friends on whom you have depended, I will 

ſhew 
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ſhew you them in their true characters, and teach 


It was with difficulty Civan was undeceived in 
regard to his falſe friends; but he was ſoon con- 
vinced that with the generality of men, offers of 
ſervice are but idle compliments. The prince flat- 
tered himſelf that he ſhould find relief in the friend- 
ſhip of the chevalier Bayard. But the news of his 
death, ſtill more favoured Dulica's deſign, of be- 
ing convinced of her pupil's reſolution, 


She had now no other reſource than to part with 
her clothes, and keeping only thoſe upon her back ; 
ſhe called Civan and Mera, and ſaid, My children, 
we draw near the laſt extremity ; nothing can ſave 
us from the moſt terrible poverty : there is ſtill one 
remedy left, but of too great conſequence to Civan 
for me to make uſe of, Dulica then opening a 
trunk full of precious jewels, ſaid to the prince, 
My ſan, by the ſale of theſe jewels we can procure 
ourſelves an eaſy ſubſiſtence ; but they are the only 
pledges, by which you can be known : I cannot 
part with them without depriving you of a crown, 
and what ought to be ſtill dearer, depriving you of 
all hopes of ſeeing your loving parents: let me hear 
your determination upon this matter, 


Civan, 
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Civan, after a long ſilence, ſaid to Dulica, 
Was I to ſuffer alone, I would die ſooner than have 
my birth thought the leaſt doubtful ; but your life, 
and that of my dear Mera alſo, is concerned; there- 
fore heſitate not one moment to determine it. War 
is begun in Italy, where I hope to gain ſo much 
honour, that my parents may know me by my 
actions. 


At theſe words Mera threw herſelf into Dulica's 
arms, and ſaid, My dear mother, comply not with 
my brother's deſires, let us rather ſuffer every diſtreſs 
than expoſe him to the danger of loſing his rank: 
as Civan is deſigned to be a great king, why do we 
not go and find his father ? He will give us ſome- 
thing to live upon, and rejoice to ſee his ſon, 


Very true, ſaid Dulica ; but when your brother 
is king, you, Mera, will ſee him no more; they, 
will force him to marry ſome great princeſs, who 
will forbid you the court, for fear he ſhould love 
you moſt, | 


She may depend upon my preventing that, ſaid 
Civan, I will enjoy no throne unleſs Mera is to 


partake of it with me, 
At 
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At theſe words Dulica put on a ſevere look and 
ſaid, Civan are theſe ſentiments ſuitable to the edu- 
cation I bave given you ? A fooliſh paſſion makes 
you renounce your duty and your parents: to be 
worthy of a crown, you muſt learn to govern 
yourſelf : A king is anſwerable for the happineſs 
of his ſubjects: from the moment he becomes their 
maſter, he ought to ſacrifice every thing to that 
duty : he is no longer at liberty to follow his own 
inclinations, muſt think no more of gratifying his 
paſſions. Victim of the tate, he muſt give up to 
its advantages his. moſt pleaſing, moſt innocent 
inclinations : either determine to live in the ſtate 
you are now, or have ſentiments worthy of a king. 


Civan anſwered this diſcourſe only by tears; for 
fear of loſing Mera, and of having diſpleaſed Du- 
lica, whom he ſincerely loved, he ſaid, My dear 
mother, put off that ſevere look which kills me: 
How can you ſuppoſe I can think of a ſeparation 
from Mera without dread ? Is the condition of 
kings ſo miſerable, that they cannot be happy them- 
ſelves by making their ſubjects ſo? Will not the 
beauty, the virtue of Mera make up for her birth ? 
Have you not told me yourſelf, that nobleneſs of 
birth is a trifle in the opinion of the wiſe, who va- 

lue 
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lue only perſonal merit? If to gain a throne, I 
muſt be both falſe and ungrateful, I renounce'it for 
ever, Since you told me Mera was not my ſiſter, 
I pleaſed myſelf with the thoughts of her being my 
wife: I have ſwore it to her a thouſand times; 
and declare to you, that the thoughts of a throne 
never made me happy, but with the * of raiſing 
her to that dignity. | | 


O my ſon, ſaid Dulica to the young prince, how 
little do you know of the ſtate of a king | The 
man whom heaven has deſigned to wear a crown, 
cannot without ſhame live in the manner of a pri- 
vate man. In this he muſt ſubmit to the will of 
providence. Would you give up the advantages of 
making a kingdom happy, of making juſtice and 
equity to flouriſh, to the pleaſure of ſpending your 
life with a woman ? You already count the loſs of 
your parents as nothing, Learn by experience, 
what you have to fear from pailion ? Since that 
you have for Mera, though it may ſeem to you in- 
nocent, has already deſtroyed that noble fortitude I 
ſo much endeavoured to inſpire you with. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of Mera's lot; perhaps ſhe is ofa rank 
ſuitable to be your wife ; perhaps your quality will 
cauſe you to be ſeparated for ever; but will leave 
you in doubt. True heroiſm conſiſts in conquering 

paſſions, 
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paſſions, not in gaining battles, or provinces : try 
to overcome your paſſion for Mera ; and if ſhe be 
intended for you, try to deſerve her, 


Civan and Mera made no reply, as the time of 
putting them to the laſt proof was not yet come. 
Dulica changed the diſcourſe, and informed them, 
that they had nothing to fear in regard to poverty, 
that it was to know the conſtancy of their hearts, 
ſhe feigned to be in the greateſt diſtreſs. 


Civan conceived ſhe might have the ſame in- 
tention, in what ſhe told him concerning Mera 
and this thought ſoftened the difficulty he found, in 
concealing his ſentiments for this amiable girl. He 
reaſoned thus with himſelf. * This tender mo- 
c ther would not have permitted us to be together 
6 from our birth, if ſhe had intended we ſhould 
6 not be united.” But of this he could not be 
ſure, Dulica was filent upon this. SW 


Among the little number of friends, whom the 
appearance of poverty had not deprived Dulica of, 
was a young man, a ſtudent atParis, named Xavier : 
one in whom it was difficult to know which to ad- 
mire moſt, his great learning, or his good behavi- 
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dur: He was particularly anxious about the ſalva- 
tion of mens ſouls, and frequently converſed with 
Dulica about the deſire he had to dedicate his life 
to the inſtruction of thoſe great numbers of men, 
in unknown lands, who were deprived of the light 
of the goſpel. Theſe converſations, which happened 
every day, always ended with a promiſe to Dulica 
of attending her when ever ſhe pleaſed, to the moſt 
diſtant kingdoms, 


From his zeal, Dulica thought him the apoſtle 


the gods intended for Japan. She declared her 


intentions concerning this people, and made him 
promiſe to go to the Indies and wait ſome favour- 
able opportunity for going to Japan. Xavier pro- 
miſed and kept his word, as will hereafter appear. 


France was at this time making great rejoicings 


for the return of Francis the firſt, who had regained 


his liberty : It was upon this holiday, that Dulica 
appeared at court, The king had been greatly pre- 
poſſeſſed in her favour, from the report of the che- 
valier Bayard ; but theſe ſentiments of eſteem in- 
creaſed much upon his acquaintance with her. 
He alſo took great notice of Civan and Mera. 
The queens of France and Navarre, took great 
pains 
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pains to ſhew their regard for this little family z 
and during the four months that Dulica ſtaid 
at this court, Civan and Mera were the moſt 
admired. 


The king was particularly pleaſed with the con- 
verſation of Civan, and ſurprized to find ſo good 
an underſtanding in a boy of ſeventeen, He even 
condeſcended to talk with him about the affairs of 
the ſtate, and entertained him with the different 
events of his life. 


Francis the firſt had a heart as ſuſceptible of 
friendſhip as of love; and the great regard he had 
for Civan, made him try every method to continue 
him at his court; and would certainly have ſuc- 
ceeded, had Civan been a private perſon. 


The young Japaneſe had alſo conceived the moſt 
tender regard for this prince, and frequently la- 
mented his being obliged to leave him : but though 
his gratitude was great, it did not make him forget 
the duties he owed to his rank : and when Fran- 
cis the firſt frequently entreated him to ſettle at his 
court, he could not refrain from tears ; yet, without 
diſcoyering the ſecret of his birth, which Dulica 
had forbid him to mention, acquainted the king, 
L that 
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that very powerful reaſons forced him to be de- 
prived of that pleaſure. 


Francis reſpected him the more for his ſecreſy, 
and eaſed his grief by loading him with preſents, 


The queens too were deſirous of ſhewing their 


eſteem for Mera, and gave her their pictures cu- 
riouſly ſet with diamonds, 


Civan at quitting this court, relieved his trouble 
at being ſeparated from the king, by converſing 
with Dulica concerning him. My mother, ſaid 
he to her with tranfport, confeſs that Francis the 
firſt merits all the kingdoms in the world. 


My fon, anſwered this wiſe governeſs, I cannot 
blame your friendſhip for the king ; his goodneſs 
and his qualities are ſufficient to occaſion it. Fran- 
cis the firſt poſſeſſes virtues becoming an honeſt 
man; but many more are wanting to complete a 
great king : had he been a private man, he had 
been almoſt without a fault, To be deſerving of a 
throne, you muſt poſſeſs virtues he is unacquainted 
with : nay what is more, from his virtues ariſe 
faults productive of the greateſt diforders. Sinceri- 


ty is his favourite, and ought to be ſo of every 


king; but it ſhould be guided by prudence. A 
prince 
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prince ſhould neither deceive nor ſuffer himſelf to 
be deceived. 1 


Nothing can be more commendable than the 
attachment of Francis the firſt to his friends, and 
his tenderneſs for his mother; yet, the firſt force 
him to tyrannize over his people, and by the ſecond 
he was twice in danger of loſing his kingdom: 
Once, by ſquandering away the money intended far 
Lautrec in his expedition into Italy ; and another 
time by forcing Montmorency, through bad treat- 
ment, to go into the emperor's ſervice, 


The goodneſs of kings ſhould be accompanied 
with prudent reſolutions, otherwiſe it becomes a 
weakneſs, ruinous to their ſubjects. What ſhall I 
ſay of the cuſtoms and manners of this prince, and 
their unfortunate iſſue? The queen without pow- 
er; the had conduct of the courtiers, and of courſe 
that of the people. Thus you ſee, my fon, the 
faults of one of the beſt kings in the world, 


Again, private virtues are not enough for a king; 
his chief ſtudy, ſhould be to know mankind, and 
where to place his confidence properly. Howſo- 
ever well aſſured he may be of the integrity of his 


miniſters, he ought conſtantly to watch their con- 


duct 
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duct: They are men, and as ſuch liable to err. 
The application I expect from a prince, is to give 
up his love for pleaſure, to look upon it as a re- 
freſhment, and to uſe it with caution. A prince 
ſhould unite valour with prudence ; he can have no 
little faults, If Francis the firſt had not ſeparated 
his army, before the battle of Pavia, he would not 
have had the misfortune of loſing his liberty : for 
the recovery of which, he has been obliged to give 
up a part of his kingdom by a diſagreeable treaty, 
which is void by law, becauſe he has promiſed 
more thin he is able to perform, 


Civan knew the whole hiſtory of Francis the 
firſt's reign, and agreeing with Dulica, ſaid, O my 
dear mother, you make me tremble : What prince 
can flatter himſelf that he has qualities ſufficient 
to gain the love of his ſubjects, ſince this prince 
wants ſo many. Should I be deſtined to wear a 
crown, how much have I to fear? I am truly ſen- 
ſible of my own weakneſs ; aſſiſt me with your coun- 
cils; and heaven grant I may ever remain a private 
man, rather than become a wicked a king. 


Vour wiſh, ſaid Dulica, gives me as much plea- 
ſure as your bad conduct would give me pain. Few 
princes have had ſuch great advantages in learning 

As 
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as you; and it would be next to a miracle, ſhould 
they eſcape the ſeductions of a crown. 


My mother, ſaid Civan, I perceive your reaſons 
for keeping me ſo long in retirement, and the ne- 
| of it. Let us now haſten to learn, by the 
examples of princes, how to eſcape the dangers of 
a crown: how much am I indebted to you for 
your care of me ? 


Civan concluded theſe converſations in endea- 
vouring to convince Dulica of his gratitude, And 
this worthy woman wept for joy, at ſeeing the im- 
provement of her pupil. Nor had ſhe leſs cauſe to 
be happy in the care ſhe had taken of Mera. 


The praiſes beſtowed upon this beautiful girl; 
the attention of the moſt accompliſhed nobility, 
and the love of the two queens, did not in the 
leaſt affect her modeſty ; ever mindful of Dulica's 
advice, ſhe was ſhocked at the vices of the court. 
The boldneſs of the women made her know the 
value of modeſty : The men's contempt for theſe 
women, which ſoon followed their pretended love, 
convinced her that love without eſteem is of ſhort 
duration: and her deſire to poſſeſs the heart of Ci- 
van, made her endeayour juſtly to deſerve it. | 

Dulica 
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Dulica was now about to diſcayer to her pupils 
a ſcene very different to what they had ſeen at 
court : plain clothes ſupplied the place of their fine 
ones. In this dreſs, ſhe made them travel through 
the provinces of France; and wiſhed them parti» 
cularly to notice the country people. 


The ſight was truly affecting: The moſt ſhock- 
ing miſery was not ſufficient to check the greedi- 
neſs of the extortioner, who, under pretence of re- 
ceiving the king's right, deprived theſe poor people 
of all their living, Here, the unhappy labourer 
denied himſelf the neceſſaries of life, to ſatisfy the 
avarice of the cruel publican. 


There children, almoſt naked, were begging of 
their father for bread, which he could not give 
them, becauſe they had taken away, even the 
tools with which he worked: At a little diſtance, 
a mother, was bewailing a ſon, whom they had 
forced from the plough into the army. In ſhort, 
every where, the ſame miſery, even the want of the 
common neceſſaries of life. 


At this time news was brought that the king was 
ill; this inſtantly alarmed the poor people; they 
raiſed their hands to heaven ; prayed with tears, for 

the 
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the reſtoration of the king's health; and their joy 
was inexpreſſible, at the news of his recovery. 


Civan ſtood motionleſs at this ſight, and ſaid to 
Dulica, Is it poſſible, that in the heart of fo flouriſh- 
ing a kingdom, there ſhould be ſo many miſerable 
beings ? Is it poſſible that in the reign of the beſt 
of princes, they ſhould thus tyrannize over his peo- 
ple? And is it poſſible that this ill treatment, 
ſhould not alienate thoſe ſentiments of duty they 
owe their king? O Dulica ! how neceſſary is it 
to know how to govern ? I ſhall never forget this 
ſight: and if, as you have often aſſured me, the 
almighty deſigns me for a crown, the happineſs of 
my people ſhall be my particular care, 


Tears ran down when Civan pronounced theſe 
words; and if Dulica would have permitted him, 
he would have returned to court, toinform the king 
of the diſmal ſcene, which had fo affected him. 


My ſon, ſaid his-guide, you ought by this time 
to be well acquainted with what I have fo often 
repeated to you, viz. the duty of a king. He can« 
not in reality expect an exact account of every 
thing, but ought to make choice of good and wiſe 
miniſters, who will conſtantly watch over the con · 

dition 
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lade of the leer rack cf peoples; auld bowü 
they may freely appeal, when more than what is 
reaſonable, is demanded of them. N 


It is juſt that the king ſhould raiſe taxes; but 
ought as much as poſſible to make the weight fall. 
upon the rich, by taxing luxury: He ought to 
protect the fortunes of thoſe who thus give up their 
rights; of which the ſmalleſt part goes into the 
king's treaſury, and the reſt to ſupport the odious : 
grandeur of thoſe traitors, who ſeem to wiſh to in- 
ſult the miſery of the public by the magnificence 
that ſurrounds them. Princes in general are obliged : 
to countenance theſe ſort of people ; becauſe when 
by bad economy the king's treaſury is exhauſted, 
they immediately raiſe him ſums for which they . 
are' overpaid, 4 


There is ſtill another misfortune attends theſe 
poor people. One part of the king's ſubjects are 
exempted from paying taxes; I mean thoſe who 
dedicate themſelves to the altar : who poſleſs great 
riches, which they enjoy without beſtowing any 
part to the benefit of the ſtate. 


But, mother, aid Civan, I am of opinion, they 
could not without injuſtice, nay even impiety, 
make 
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make uſe of the wealth of theſe people : Their 
riches are charitable gifts, which the piety of 
the faithful have dedicated to the Lord : and to 
uſe them for profane purpoſes I ſhould think a 
ſacrilege. 


You are right, my ſon, faid Dulica, king's 
ought to reverence thoſe pious gifts, and the chari- 
ty of thoſe, who have thus beſtowed their wealth. 
But pray, for what purpoſe think you, were theſe 
riches given them? Was it for them to appear 
like the diſciples of him, who had no place where 
to lay his head? Was it to indulge the lazineſs 
of theſe people, who by the firſt laudable inſtitu- 
tion, ought to live by their own induſtry? No 
certainly, Therefore kings, who ſhould be fa- 
thers of their people, ought to watch with attention 
the conduct of all without diſtinction; and out of 
reſpect to thoſe who have intruſted their wealth in 
the hands of the prieſts, for the benefit of the poor, 
to take particular care, it be beſtowed as it was in- 
tended, 


Do you ſee this deſolate country, whoſe inhabi- 
tants are obliged to labour worſe than ſlaves, to be 
enabled to pay the taxes impoſed on them, Here is 
a monaſtery, with only fix friars, who are in poſ- 
M ſeſſion 
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ſeiſion of twenty thouſand pounds a year. How 
many honeſt families compoſed of fix perſons, 
would live upon half a quarter of this income? I 
will grant them a tenth part of it. It is certainly 
too much for people, who ought to live after the 
example of the apoſtles, who ate barley bread. 
I will willingly abate many ſeverities, Let us 
allow them 1661. 13s, 4d. and there will remain 
19,8331. 6s. 8d. which diſtributed yearly in the 
neighbouring villages, will enable the labourers to 
cultivate their lands with greater induſtry, and to 
pay double the taxes under which they now groan. 


This biſhop who poſſeſſes ſixty thouſand pounds 
a year, ſhould neither keep coach, ſervants, hounds, 
nor open houſe; but defend the widows, and pro- 
cure education for the fatherleſs : and by aſſiſting 
men capable of uſeful profeſſions, he will render 
theſe families able to pay the taxes, will increaſe 
the prince's revenue, in ſupporting the public: In 
a word, my ſon, thoſe perſons who devote them- 
ſelves to divine ſervices, ought to renounce riches : 
a proper regard for their duty, would make them 


fulfil it. 


After many charitable donations to the poor who 


had excited his compaſſion, Civan continued his 
journey 
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journey through the French provinces, Where- 
ever he went he till found the ſame diſtreſs, and 
frequently ſighed, to think how they abuſed the 
king's authority, Had he been leſs acquainted 
with the ſentiments of Francis the firſt, the miſery 
of his ſubjects would have created in him a falſe 
idea of his character: But he was convinced the 
king loved his people, and ſighed inwardly to think 
of the danger, to which the belt of princes are 
ſubject, 


Is it poſſible, ſaid he to Dulica, that among ſuch 
a number of people, whom the king calls friends, 
not one is found, who, jealous of his maſter's glo- 
ry, will inform him of the abuſe they make of his 
authority? What is there to fear from a prince 
who knows not how to be revenged upon a ſubject 
who has betrayed him? And ſhould he be in dan- 
ger of creating his diſpleaſure, ought not gratitude 
to make an honeſt favourite riſk every thing, for 
the good of a maſter who loads him with favours. 


My ſon, ſaid Dulica, a ſincere friend is a preci- 
ous jewel, few princes can boaſt of being poſſeſſed 
of, The indulgences with which they are brought 
up, will not permit them to tell them unwelcome 


truths to their face, Prudence makes them cauti- 
ous 
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ous in this article; and how great ſoever their 
precaution may be, they always run the riſk of their 
diſpleaſure by ſpeaking with ſincerity. This is a 
language they are unacquainted with, and when 
you are better acquainted with courts, you will ac- 
knowledge, that he muſt have uncommon reſolution 
who will expoſe himſelf to his prince's diſpleaſure 
by the only method that ſhould entitle him to his 
favour, For one honeſt man that is to be found 
at court, will be found thirty diſhoneſt ones, de- 
termined upon this man's ruin. 


Whatever virtues you may think a king poſſeſſed 
of, the cuſtom of being praiſed, makes him diſlike 
every appearance of diſapprobation, and be diſ- 
pleaſed with the honeſt friend who dares to contra- 
dict him. Inſtantly a crowd of flatterers ſurround 
him, try every method to complete the favourite's 
ruin, maliciouſly repeat every word and action of 
his life, and charge him with ambition, This they 
ſo frequently repeat that the king thinks he does an 
act of juſtice and prudence, by diſgracing him. 
His example ſilences thoſe who are moſt attached 
to their maſter, they ſhamefully give place to the 
flatterers, and ſigh in ſilence. 


You 
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Vou have but one way to eſcape this danger, viz. 
by diſcarding thoſe flatterers with diſdain. If at 
the beginning of your reign, they perceive your 
diſlike of the praiſes they imprudently beſtow; 
honeſt men will be encouraged to ſupply the 
place of thoſe pariſites, and a little attention will 
convince you, which is moſt deſerving your 


friendſhip. 


When you think you have a real friend, you can 
depend upon ; require of him an unreſerved con- 
fidence, and encourage him to give his advice free- 
ly : let him watch for you with care, and give a 
faithful account of the manner in which they uſe 
your authority. But remember that, by ſo doing, 
he is expoſing himſelf to the hatred of your courti- 
ers, beware of liſtening to their charge againſt him, 


I mean not that you ſhould place an abſolute 
confidence in him : 'The favour of a prince may 
alter the moſt approved conduct; beſides, your fa- 
vourite is but a man, and as ſuch liable to err. I on- 
ly require of you, not to condemn, before you have 
heard his defence; and having confuted his ac- 
cuſers, ſeverely to puniſh them, but to recompenſe 
thoſe who have jnformed you of his real faults, In 


one 
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one word, I wiſh you to have a friend not a go- 
vernor, a counſeller not a maſter, 


A very unfortunate event afforded farther in- 
ſtruction for the young Civan. Continual rains 
deſtroyed a very plentiful harveſt, and reduced the 
kingdom to the moſt diſtreſſing famine ; not mere- 
ly through a want of corn in France to ſupport the 
inhabitants, but through the avariciouſneſs of the 
rich; who foreſeeing the approaching ſcarcity, 
ſhut up their barns, and refuſed to ſell their corn 
till it was advanced to a moſt enormous price, 


Dulica and her family were at that time at a 
town in France, to which a multitude of people 
had reſorted in hopes of finding relief againſt their 
conſuming hunger. At the corners of the ſtreets 
and in public places might be ſeen diſtreſſed people- 
loudly calling upon death to end their miſeries ; 
others, thinking nothing more terrible than the 
extremity to which they ſaw themſelves reduced, 
ſought by violent means to procure it. They de- 
manded bread in a ſeditious manner. The gover- 
nor was inſulted to ſuch a degree, that his life was 
in danger, Some of theſe deſperate men were 
taken up, and at the gallows ended a life, hunger 


would ſoon have deprived them of. 
| | Civan 
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Civan pitied their hard fate, ſaying, Theſe un- 
happy people have ſome excuſe for their crimes ; 
and had he been king, thoſe unmerciful monopo- 
lizers would have ſuffered in their ſtead, 


Dulica repreſented to him the neceſſity of making 
examples to reſtrain the mob ; but declared her 
abhorrence of thoſe, who, to enrich themſelves, 
cauſed the preſent diſtreſs, Upon theſe occaſions, 
ſays ſhe, a prince ought to give up ſomething to 
preſerve the lives of his people: I am going to 
make plenty in this unhappy town, and to ſhew 
what you may do in a like caſe, 


She immediately enquired the name of the mi- 
ſer, who ſeemed the leaſt compaſſionate ; threw 
herſelf at his feet ; begged him to ſave the lives of 
the people; and offered to buy his corn at a higher 
price than he could expect, if he would comply 
with her requeſt, 


This man who cared little for the fortunes of 
others, provided he could but advance his own, 
liſtened attentively to Dulica's propoſals ; and hav- 


ing received from her diamonds of an immenſe va- 
lue, 
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lue, gave up his corn, and procured her country- 
men to execute her commands. 


Dulica ordered theſe men to carry four cart 
loads of corn to market, and ſell it at a third part 
of the preſent price; they punctually obeyed her 
orders, and at the time they ſold it, promiſed 
greater plenty, and at a leſs price next market day, 
becauſe they had received a large quantity from dif- 
ferent countries. This promiſe produced a viſible 
change through the whole town; the women with 
their children went to the churches and thanked 
God for ſo unexpected a relief. 


In the midſt of this univerſal joy it was eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh the griping monopolizers by their pale 
faces and viſible uneaſineſs. The hopes of plenty 
made their corn ſtick upon their hands, nobody 
would buy it at their price, they ought to have 
abated it two days ſooner. The wiſhed for day 
arrived ; the countrymen brought ſixteen loads, 
and diminiſhed the price a fourth part more; the 
people in multitudes haſtened to fetch it away; 
they promiſed them ſtill more for the future, and 
aſſured them that in a little time it would be re- 
duced to its uſual price: 


The 
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The ſpies of the monopolizers ſaw a num- 
ber of waggons arrive loaded with corn, and ac- 
quainted them with the news, Now every body 
was eager to ſell before it was ſtill cheaper. Duli- 
ca bought a great part of it, which the next market 
day was ſold at only a crown more than its uſual 
price; and thoſe who could not ſell at this rate, 
haſtened to get rid of it at great loſs, ſo much did 
they expect the importation of corn from different 
countries as was reported, 4 

Civan admired the prudent conduct of Dulica, 
during this affair; and promiſed to himſelf, that 
his people ſhould never experience the calamity to 
which France was reduced, 


In continuing their journey, Dulica and her pu- 
pils converſed in an inſtructing manner; Mera 
mixed little in their converſation, though ſhe was 
entertained by it, becauſe ſhe had no thoughts of 
being born for a crown. Civan indeed flattered 
himſelf ſo ; but, as I have ſaid, concealed his hopes 
and his love within his own breaſt, without any 
ſuſpicion of the dreadful trial Dulica was going ta 
put him to, 


N They 
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They had travelled over part of Germany, when, 
in a neighbouring town, Dulica informed Mera, 
ſhe muſt be ſeparated from her for ſome time, 
Mera, trembling, threw herſelf at her mother's feet, 
and fearing ſhe had offended her in ſomething, 
begged not to be puniſhed ſo ſeverely, 


Comfort yourſelf, my dear, faid Dulica ; our ſe- 
paration will be but ſhort, I intend taking your 
brother to ſee the court of the grand Turk, and 
take the opportunity of going with an ambaſſador, 
who will permit us to be of his company, provided 
I diſguiſe my ſex; but your age and figure might 
diſcover yours, and prudence forbids my expoſing 
you upon ſuch an occaſion ; therefore I have pro- 
vided a place for you in a convent, where your ſtay 
will be only a few months. I expect this be kept 
a profound ſecret from your brother, ſhould not 
have informed you of it till the time of our depar- 
ture, but was willing to take this opportunity of 
trying your reſolution, 


Mera anſwered only by tears ; the idea of the 
diſtreſs Civan would feel by her abſence, gave her 
much more uneaſineſs, than the grief ſhe would feel 
herſelf, Dulica, who read the ſecrets of her heart 

comforted 
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comforted her thus. This is one inſtance, in 
which you are to repay me for the care I have taken 
of your education. I have ſacrificed my wealth, 
my peace of mind to the deſire of ſeeing you virtu- 
ous, and in conſequence thereof happy; and ſhall 
I get nothing for my trouble but the dreadful un- 
certainty of their being unprofitable ? I might in- 
ſiſt upon your obedience in this particular, but 
that would afflict you, and anſwer no good purpoſe ; 
I mean it to be of uſe, you want reſolution, In 
ſhort, my dear Mera, this ſeparation may be but 
the beginning of one much longer, perhaps for 
ever, You are worthy of being Civan's wife; 
your birth is equal to ſuch an union; and I have 
always entertained hopes of ſeeing it come to pals, 
But the time draws near, when you will be given 
up to the will of your parents; they perhaps may 
approve of it, and perhaps you may be made the 
victim of ſtate policy. You are born a princeſs, 
and conſequently your inclinations may never be 
conſulted in the choice of an huſband. What 
ſhould I then feel, if my dear Mera, ſhould prove 
diſobedient to her parents, ſhould refuſe to ſacri- 
fice herſelf to the happineſs of her people, or if 
her weak ſoul ſhould faint under the weight of 
her grief, 


My 
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My dear mother, anſwered Mera, wiping her 
eyes, never will your daughter contradict your will, 
or diſobey the commands of her parents; this is 
all I can engage for. It will not be in my power 
to ceaſe loving Civan ; I ſhould only deceive you 
by ſaying otherwiſe. You ought to know this 
will be out of my power. You may depend upon 
me, and I ſincerely promiſe to keep my love 
and prief a ſecret, My brother ſhall be ignorant 
of the dreadful blow that is aimed at him, I only 
aſk this night to confirm my reſolution, Permit 
me for that time to be out of his ſight, to feign a 
ſlight indiſpoſition, and then I hope to convince 
you, that I am not unworthy of the name of your 
daughter, a name I more eſteem than that of- 
princeſs. 


At theſe words Mera wiped away her tears, em- 
braced Dulica, and was retiring to her room till 
the next day, when Dulica ſtopped her and ſaid, 
Mera, I am charmed with your ſincerity and obedi- 
ence; learn a ſecret which muſt be kept fram 
Civan: Your parents deſign you for each other ; 
from this moment you may look upon the prince 
as your huſband ; but important reaſons forbid my 

telling 
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telling him, and your indiſcretion upon this article 
will produce great misfortunes. 


Mera threw herſelf at Dulica's feet ; her tears 
continued to flow, but they were tears of joy : 
What would ſhe have given that her dear prince 
might have ſhared it with her! But attentive to 
Dulica's counſel, ſhe knew how to conceal from 
him her joy and grief, for ſhe was ſenſibly affected 
at the thoughts of their ſeparation which > happened 
two days after. 


Dulica took the opportunity of the prince's ab- 
ſence to conduct Mera to the retreat provided for 
her. Civan was ſurprized at not ſeeing her on his 
return, becauſe ſhe ſeldom left Dulica; he ſup- 
poſed her to be in her room, and not daring to aſk, 
waited with impatience till dinner was ready, to 
ſee her. His uneaſineſs upon this occaſion he 
thought ridiculous, and the eaſe Dulica appeared 
in, perſuaded him, nothing had happened to Me- 
ra during his ſhort abſence; yet he was unable to 
quiet his fears; even Dulica trembled at his ap- 
proaching deſpair, and ventured not to aſk the cauſe 
of his preſent uneaſineſs. But what was his ſituation, 
when a ſervant informed them dinner was ready 

and 


, 
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and no Mera appeared? Dulica ſummoning all 
her ſpirits ſpoke thus. 


Civan, I ſhall now ſee whether you are worthy 
of the authors of your birth, and the care I have 
taken of your education: Now is the time for you 
to imitate real heroes. Mera is taken away from 
us, I cannot ſay for how long a time, but you have 
nothing to fear for her health or happineſs, 


Dulica might have ſaid much more without Ci- 
van's interrupting her; he was inſenſible from the 
moment ſhe began to ſpeak. Foreſeeing this, ſhe 
approached, and would have embraced him, but 
puſhing her from him in a kind of phrenzy, ſaid, 
O cruel ! What pleaſure you take in making me 
ſuffer a thouſand torments ? Flatter not yourſelf 
that I ſhall long ſupport your tyranny ; a haſty 
flight, or ſudden death ſhall end it : either give me 
Mera, or expect that rage and deſpair will force me 
to take moſt violent methods. 


However prepared Dulica was for this ſight, ſhe 
trembled at the ſituation of the prince; but ſum- 
moning all her reſolution, ſhe determined not to ap- 
pear affected; and to leave him to himſelf till his 


paſſion ſubſiding, his ſhame might be greater when 
his 
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his reaſon returned. She had placed about him a 
ſervant ſhe could depend upon, and in whom Civan 
confided, who informed her of his young maſter's 
behaviour. Civan kept nothing ſecret from his 
mother, but his love for Mera, which he endea- 
voured to conceal : He had accuſtomed himſelf up- 
on all occaſions to open his mind to her, but in this 
particular wanted a confidant ; and Dulica had 
taken care to provide one he could depend upon, 
under whoſe care ſhe now left him, 


In the firſt tranſport of his paſſion, he had no 
reſpe& for any body ; thought every method al- 
lowable to recover the object of his love: His re- 
gard for Dulica ſeemed inſtantly extinguiſhed ; his 
thoughts were ſolely intent upon the means of con- 
veying her away by force, and keeping her for ever 
concealed from her, whom he now looked upon as 
his crueleſt enemy. But where was he to find her ? 
Did they not ſuſpect ſuch a deſign when ſhe was 
hid from him ? Had he not ſuppoſed that flying 
from Dulica might probably be flying from his 
miſtreſs, he would have done it immediately, and 
by ſuch a ſtep, he might riſk the loſs of her for ever. 


During this diſtraction of mind, Civan thought 


he had found a remedy for all his trouble; death 
ſeemed 


 nob J 


ſeemed his only reſource ; and the beſt method of 
puniſhing Dulica for her cruelty, His ſervant 
ſeemed to ſympathize with him; therefore think- 
ing him capable of lending ſome aſſiſtance, he 
begged him to procure poiſon inſtead of his ſword 
which they had taken away, 


Damis, which was the name of this ſervant, 
endeavoured by all means to ſhew his unwillingneſs 
to comply ; but after many entreaties, he brought 
him ſome roſe leaves pulverized, told him it was a 
ſtrong poiſon ; but in return for this ſervice, in- 
treated him not to take it for four and twenty 
hours ; promiſing him in the mean time, to uſe his 
beſt endeavours to find out Mera, who could not 
be far off, 


This hope appeaſed Civan, who ſhut himſelf up 
in his room till Damis's return, and the hopes of 
his ſucceeding calmed his tranſports, 


Damis had before informed him that Dulica of- 
fended at his haughty contempt, was ſeized with a 
lowneſs of ſpirits, they feared might be fatal. He 
did not at firſt regard this account ; but when 


quieted by the thought of dying or finding Mera, 
| he 
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he painted to himſelf the grief of this tender mother, 
and reproached himſelf in the following words. 


6 Is this, Civan, the recompenſe you make for 
cc the tender care Dulica has taken of you? What 
& js become of that gratitude you owe for her good- 
© neſs? What is become of that reſolution, that 
virtue ſhe endeavoured to inſpire you with? A 
&* paſſion has thrown you from the height of in- 
cc nocencg, to one of the greateſt crimes, Behold 
<« an ungrateful, unnatural wretch, a coward, a 
«© murderer.” 7. 


But in a moment he replied, ¶ What barbarity 
« was it to deprive me of my dear Mera? She cru- 
* elly took a pleaſure in inſpiring a paſſion, to en- 
joy the ill-natured ſatisfaction of ſeeing me fall 
« its victim. But where does my paſſion lead me? 
&« Far from encouraging, did not Dulica frequent- 
& ly adviſe me to give it up? After all the proofs 
<< ſhe has given of her affection for me, ought I not 
to be convinced that ſhe muſt be unhappy at de- 
«© priving me of what I love ? Love, duty, ceaſe to 
e diſtrat me, or grant, O heavens ! they may be 
* conſiſtent with each other.” 


O Theſe 
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Theſe principles of virtue, after his unhappy 
paſſion had ſubſided, began to riſe in Civan's 
breaſt, when the return of Damis again perplexed 
him. Muſt J live or die, ſaid he, as ſoon as he ſaw 
him? Damis beckoned him to be ſilent, and com- 
ing nearer, delivered him a letter directed by Me- 
ra's hand. The prince's joy was inexpreſſible at 
the ſight of it; he kiſſed it ſeveral times before he 
had power to open it, and was ſcarce able to read it 
through. Its contents were as follows. 


* K 


The LETTER. 


THE hand of Mera ought not to be given to a 
ſuicide, an ungrateful man, and a coward. She 
admired in Civan the appearance, or more por- 
perly ſpeaking the dawning of all virtues, but her 
tenderneſs is vaniſhed with theſe precious appear- 
ances, O prince ! could I have foreſeen the miſ- 
fortunes I have been the cauſe of? The unfortu- 
nate Mera makes you forgetful of the moſt ſacred 
duties, the moſt precious virtues ; but what did I 
ſay? You had only the ſemblance of theſe virtues : 
Otherwiſe you could never have been guilty of 
ſhortening the days of the virtuous Dulica, or even 
attempting your own life, O thou weak man 

, who 
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who prefereſt the gratification of a weak paſſion to 
a crown, and duty to parents. Bluſh prince if there 
yet remain any of thoſe virtuous ſentiments, which 
were once ſo dear to you. A ſevere trial ſeparates 
us ; why will you not leave me at leaſt the melan- 
choly ſatisfaction of preſerving without ſhame the 
love I had for you? I ſubmit to my parents, to diſ- 
poſe of me as they pleaſe. Would you have me 
imitate you, and violate my duty, by oppoling their 
will? Was this your love, to ſee me without ho- 
nour or virtue? Could you efteem a diſobedient, 
immodeſt girl, who would ſacrifice every thing to 
a criminal paſſion? We ſhould ſoon look upon 
each other with horror, Virtue, or remorſe for 
the loſs of it, has great power over guilty breaſts. 
I ſhould die with grief to think you the ſeducer of 
my innocence ; am already ſufficiently afflicted in 
having the loſs of your virtues to reproach myſelf 
with. Adieu, prince, adieu for ever. This word, 
however painful for me, even now, to pronounce, 
would have been infinitely more ſo, if you could 


have preſerved as much real eſteem as love for 
MERA. 


This letter ſhocked Civan exceedingly ; and 
though his paſſion was ſtrong, it prevented not his 


being convinced of the truth of Mera's reproaches ; 
he 
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he could not bear the thoughts of having loſt her 
eſteem, The letter reſtored him to his reaſon. He 
repreſented to himſelf the dreadful ſtate he had re- 
duced Dulica to, the violence he intended to com- 
mit upon himſelf, and its conſequence in regard to 
his future happineſs, 


All theſe thoughts ruſhed upon him at once, 
and threw him into a kind of lethargy ; at laſt 
ſtarting up, he threw away the paper ſuppoſed to 
contain poiſon with horror, and inſtantly ran into 
Dulica's room, which he had ſcarce entered, be- 
fore the ſight of her weakneſs increaſed his ſorrow; 
he kneeled down by the fide of her bed, and his 
tears deprived him of the power of utterance. The 
careſſes of this virtuous woman ſtill added to his 
ſhame, and with difficulty ſhe perſuaded him to riſe, 
He was too ſenſible of his faults to reproach him 
with them, and Dulica uſed every method to com- 
fort him. | 


My mother, ſaid Civan, bathing her face with 
his tears, for pity's ſake, forbear your goodneſs to 
me, it augments my crime and my grief, I am a 
monſter of ingratitude; if you was not the beſt of 
women, you could not endure the ſight of me. 


Dulica 


Wit 


Dulica took this opportunity, whilſt the prince 
was in this humour, to complete his conqueſt over 
himſelf 3 and ſaid, 


My ſon, I am not ſurpriſed at the great faults 
your paſſion has cauſed you to commit; you knew 
not its danger before, it was neceſſary to make this 
experiment to be convinced that paſſion of every 
ſort, is ſure to endanger the moſt exalted virtues, 
You was on the very brink of deſtruction, What 
would have become of you, had not Mera's great 
prudence convinced you of your errors? Love 
had nearly been your ruin. Ambition, hatred and 
revenge may produce the ſame effects. Ceaſe to 
wonder at the fall of thoſe great men, whoſe end 
you have often lamented : a trifling neglect at the 
beginning, in the end cauſed their ruin, But if 
paſſion be of ſuch dreadful conſequence to private 
men, what ravages muſt it cauſe among princes, 
who poſſeſs the terrible advantages of doing what- 
ever they pleaſe? Once more, What would have 
become of you, had not your violence been re- 
ſtrained by your want of power? A day will 
come, my dear ſon, when being a powerful maſter 
over a great kingdom, you will have nothing to 

reſtrain 
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So 


reſtrain you but reaſon and cuſtom, Now is the 
time to acquire that happy ſelf-government, 


I am truly ſenſible of the greatneſs of my re- 
queſt, my heart bleeds to make it ; but, my ſon, 
your future happineſs and glory depend upon it. 
I do not deſire you to forget Mera; on the con- 
trary preſerve for her the tenderneſs of a brother ; 
ſhe is worthy of it; but give up all hopes of her 
ever being yours : Your father only has a right to 
diſpoſe of you; endeavour to carry him a heart diſ- 
engaged, and let this ſacrifice be to me a happy 
omen, of your readineſs to give up many things to 
your duty, 


O my mother ! anſwered Civan, what a ſacrifice 
do you require of me ! Is it poffible to know Me- 
ra and not to love her? Can J hope for happineſs 
if I am never to ſee her again? Yet it is better to 
be unhappy than criminal : O hard duty, thou 
ſhalt be complied with. I am ſenſible it will de- 
prive me of all I hold dear; but I muſt not heſitate, 
when Dulica, nay Mera deſires it. 


You miſtake my ſon, ſaid Dulica, in ſuppoſing 
your preſent painful ſituation will be for ever fo. 


Virtue is a roſe ſurrounded with thorns ; to obtain 
the 
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the one you muſt expoſe yourſelf to the other; but 
its ſweetneſs will ſufficiently reward you. There 
is a happineſs in ſtore for you, infinitely preferable 
to that you at this time give up, viz. the ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction and joy ariſing in your breaſt, from giv- 
ing up your own inclinations, to the welfare of 
your people, to whom you muſt conſider yourſelf 
as a father: The ſatisfaction of reigning in whoſe 
hearts is the only pleaſure worthy a king, and what 
I am endeavouring to procure for you. 


The loſs of Mera too much engaged Civan's 
thoughts for him to attend to this doctrine, yet he 
promiſed Dulica, that for the future his paſſion 
ſhould be ſubſervient to his duty ; and with this 
reſolution ſet out for Conſtantinople, without ever 
examining Damis by what means Mera's letter 
came into his hands. 


Dulica was very happy at ſeeing this change in the 
prince; yet ſhe ſincerely pitied him; and his know- 
ledge of this afforded him much conſolation. He fre- 
quently read over Mera's letter, which as frequent- 
ly produced tears, with a determined reſolution of 
conquering his paſſion, to merit her eſteem ; for 
he flattered himſelf Dulica would inform her of the 
pains he had taken to atone for his paſt faults, 


At 
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At Conftantinople Dulica made him obſerve 
the dangers of a deſpotic government. What a 
misfortune it is to both prince and people, when 
the former is at liberty to be as wicked as he pleaſes, 
Here the monarch has power over the lives of his 
ſubjects, treats them as ſlaves, and ſcruples not to 
take away their property. But how dearly does he 
pay for this advantage which he dares to abuſe? 
A ſubject, who has reaſon to fear he may be the 
victim of this prince's caprice, riſks every thing, 
and expoſes himſelf to die like a criminal, rather 
than live under a cruel uncertainty, that his fideli- 
ty may endanger his ſecurity. 


Happy is that prince, whom wiſe laws permit 
only to do good, and forbid to do evil ! All his 
ſubjects live in ſecurity under him; the good love 
him becauſe they have nothing to fear ; his ſafety 
depends upon theirs. Remember, my ſon, that 
the laws which reſtrain kings, are the ſupport of 
their power; never let your ſubjects ſee you vio- 
late them ; ſuch a bad example will be attended 
with the loſs of your authority, I tremble when 
I think upon the government of the kingdom you 
will one day obtain ; when you will have no other 
reſtraint, than what your reaſon may ſuggeſt, A 

trial 
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trial much greater than the preſent. Happy will 
you be, if ſenſible of the dangers, you ſubmit your 
independence, to the guidance of wiſe laws, and 
thereby inſure the happineſs of your people againſt 
the paſſions of your ſucceſſors. 


Dulica had never explained herſelf ſo clearly to 
Civan before: ſhe hoped, by raiſing his expectati- 
ons, to divert him from a paſſion he vainly endea- 
voured to conquer. He formed a thouſand notions 
in his mind, concerning what ſhe had juſt com- 
municated ; but without any certainty, becauſe 
the very name of Japan was at that time but little 
known. 


She convinced him that kings were their own 
enemies, when they kept themſelves concealed 
from their people, merely to excite fear : that it 
would be better ſo to gain their people's love, as 
to live ſafely among their ſubjects, like good fathers 
among their children : and that a prince always in 
his ſeraglio, tries only to diſpel his uneaſineſs by 
luxury and pleaſure ; ſurrounded by women and 
ſlaves, his inclinations degenerate, and he becomes 
a ſlave to the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 
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She omitted not to repreſent to him the unavoid- 
able inconveniences of having many women; the 
arts they make uſe of in favour of their reſpective 
children, to which the prince often falls a victim; 
the anxiety he muſt feel for ſo divided a family; 
and his fears for the fate of thoſe unhappy children, 
who are generally ſacrificed to thoſe who ſucceed 


to the throne. 


There is a way to prevent this, ſaid Civan, 
laughing. Had I been permitted to place Mera on 
the throne, ſhe would never have had a rival in my 
heart. But tell me, mother, is polygamy allowed 
in Japan? Cannot princes prevent it? I ſhould 
truly be diſtreſſed with a ſeraglio. The boldneſs 
of theſe women, and their importunities to the 
ſultan, excite my averſion, 


Dulica ſmiled at Civan's queſtions, and they 
continued their converſation about the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Ottomans. Civan was much 
hurt at the cuſtom of never approaching kings 
without preſents, Is it not, ſaid he, quite com- 
manding Bacchus to rob the people ? Beſides, 
kings are deſigned to give not to receive; that is 


another law I will write down if you pleaſe, My 
ſon, 
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ſon, ſaid ſhe, you are very right, kings ſhould make 
generoſity a virtue, yet ſtand clear of prodigality : 
the extreme of that virtue and this vice are blame- 
worthy. I own I had rather fee a little prodigality 
than covetouſneſs, do you endeavour to ſteer be- 


tween both. 


Civan always attentive to Dulica's inſtructions, 
daily perceived his love for virtue increaſe; having 
conquered the moſt pleaſing paſſion, he found no 
difficulty in the perfections he aimed at. Not that 
he had forgot the charming Mera; for what 
would he not have done for the liberty of indulg- 
ing his love for her? But his duty, his honour 
forbid it, and perſuaded he could never be Me- 
ra's, he was pleaſed to find abſence had cured his 
paſſion, and was fully determined to ſubmit to his 
parents choice of a wife for him : he frequently 
converſed with Dulica about it, and often wiſhed 
ſhe might have as many virtues as Mera, In the 
mean time this good friend endeavoured to end his 


troubles and reward his reſolution. 


Mera, by her care had been placed in a convent on 
the borders of France, Civan was near ſeeing 
her, but both were ignorant of their approaching 


meeting, Dulica had already acquainted her with 
Civan's 
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Civan's conqueſt over himſelf upon her account, 
and this virtuous girl, inſtead of being diſpleaſed 
at the effort he made to forget her, loved him ſtill 
more for it. The prince's love, formerly nothing 
but a mad paſſion, now became a virtue, and a 
virtue of her making, Mera comforted herſelf 
in the prince's abſence, with thoughts ſimilar to his, 
yet could not forbear ſighing in private for the im- 


portant moment that was to determine her fate, 


She had been at Guyenne near two months, when 
ſhe was informed, that a lady deſired to ſee her. 
Mera, who had contracted no acquaintance in the 
place, could not conceive the meaning of this viſit ; 
and the moment ſhe went to ſee her friend, found 
herſelf in the arms of her ſhe looked upon as her 


| mother. 


I ſhall not undertake a deſcription of Mera's joy : 
Perſons of little ſenſibility will accuſe me of hav- 
ing ſaid too much ; and thoſe who have truly loved, 
will think I have not ſaid enough. In the midſt of 
the moſt lively tranſports a grateful heart could 
feel ; Mera forgot not Civan ; her looks enquired 
after him, and, not recollecting the impoſſibility of 
his accompanying his mother into the convent, 
began to be alarmed, Dulica aſſured her he was 


well, and that in a few hours ſhe ſhould ſee him. 
Theſe 
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Theſe hours appeared years to Mera; and after 
Dulica left her, ſhe ſhed tears, which ſomething 
more than frienſhip occaſioned, 


Dulica was now deſirous of putting Civan to 
the laſt trial before ſhe rewarded his reſolution. 
She had but juſt left Mera, when ſhe ſent for him; 
and having firſt embraced him, ſaid, Now, my ſon, 
is the time to complete the ſacrifice you have al- 
ready begun, The perſon intended by your pa- 
parents for your wife is in this town; you will 
ſoon appear in her preſence, Have you reſolution 
enough, think you, to ſee her without regret, and 
willingly comply with your father's orders ? 


At theſe words the prince became pale as death ; 
tears aroſe in his eyes, and he fell almoſt motion- 
leſs at her feet. Not that he had deceived her, by 
ſaying he was cured of his love, but becauſe he 
could not conceive his father would diſpoſe of 
him before he had ſeen him ; he flattered himſelf 
he could diſſuade him from it, by a repreſentation of 
Mera's amiable character ; and he hoped his father 
would not make him unhappy, by refuſing him the 
object of his tendereſt wiſhes. Dulica's laſt words 
deprived him of all hopes. He muſt loſe Mera, 


and the thought of that was enough to overcome 
all 
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all his reſolutions. He remained ſome time ſilent, 
at laſt endeayouring to ſpeak, he ſaid, 


O my mother, excuſe my weakneſs! This 
unexpected event has ſhaken my conſtancy ; yet 
my conduct ſhall not cauſe you a bluſh, I will 
obey be the conſequence what it will, 


Yes, my ſon, ſaid Dulica, exert this laſt effort 
againſt your almoſt conquered paſſion, How do 
you know but the perſon intended for you, may 
have as much merit as Mera? Perhaps when you 
have feen her, you may be thankful that you com- 


plied with a duty which now appears ſevere, 


Such flattering thoughts are vain, faid Civan ; 
I feel too ſenſibly, that my love for Mera, will laſt 
as long as life: But if I cannot ſubdue it, I know 
how to conceal it; and if I cannot give my heart 
to her who is deſigned for me, I will endeavour to 
ſupply that defect by my reſpect and attention. 


That is all I aſk, replied Dulica, raiſing him 
up; beſides I cannot think this will be ſo ſevere a 


taſk as you imagine: Time will do a great deal. 


Civan 
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Civan lifting up his hands and eyes ſighed bitter- 
ly; his ſituation forced Dulica to pity him, who de- 
termined at once to put an end to all his ſufferings. 
Suſpenſe is, they ſay, the greateſt puniſhment, and 
a real evil hurts leſs than an expected one. I will 
this day ſhew you your intended bride, and then 
judge if what I ſay be not juſtly founded, 


Civan begged ſhe would defer it till the next day, 
as that time would be neceſſary to prepare for the 
cruel ſacrifice required of him ; but after a mo- 
ment's recollection he ſaid, My mother, pardon my 
weakneſs, I reſign myſelf to you, do with me what 


you pleaſe. 


Dulica immediately beckoned to the faithful 
Damis, who was before inſtructed what to do. 
Civan trembled when Damis quited the room ; he 
had obſerved the ſignal given him, and underſtood 
its meaning ; notwithſtanding he was greatly agi- 
tated, yet when the noiſe of a chariot informed him 
Damis was returned, and with him the perſon he 
ſo much dreaded to ſee, he would have gone out 
to receive her, but Dulica obliged him to fit down. 
This precaution was very neceſſary, his joy had like 
to have coſt him dear, As ſoon as he beheld Me- 

ra, 
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ra, he endeavoured to riſe and throw himſelf at her 
feet, but his trembling limbs would not permit 
him; he ſtretched out his hands without having 
power to ſpeak. 


What weakneſs for a hero, ſaid his mother 
ſmiling. Does the ſight of a young girl overcome 
you? Draw near Mera and endeavour to recover 
your brother. Upon this the prince a little revived, 
threw himſelf at Mera's feet, and embracing them, 
tried, but in vain, to expreſs the greatneſs of his 
joy. Mera partook it with him, and Dulica enjoy- 
ed the ſatisfaction of her dear pupils, which their 
own intereſt forced her to defer ſo long. When 
ſhe had for ſome time enjoyed this ſcene, ſhe ſaid, 
Well, Civan, am I deceived? Do you till find 
the taſk impoſed upon you, a ſevere one ? 


O mother, replied he, how abundantly do you 
recompenſe my obedience ? But at firſt, how dear- 
ly did you make me pay for it? What have I ſuf- 
fered, my dear Mera, from the thought of giving 
myſelf to another ! may I flatter myſelf you haye 
been equally anxious, 


Dulica, who wanted to put an end toa moving 
ſcene, ſhe could no longer bear, obliged Civan to 
get 
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get up, and ſaid, My ſon, I admire the delicacy of 
your love ; you firſt complain of your fufferings, 
and then fear Mera did not ſuffer equally : As a: 
puniſhment, I aſſure you, ſhe felt no other un- 
eaſineſs but our abſence : I will add, ſhe had fuf- 
ficient cauſe to be happy, for at the time of your 
ſeparation ſhe knew the time of your return. And 
had ſhe the cruelty to conceal it from me, ſaid the 
prince, looking tenderly at her ? | 


Can you blame me for it, ſaid this amiable girl ? 
Your hand was to be the reward of my diſcretion. 
If Dulica has not deceived me, I owe the recovery 
of your reaſon to my ſilence. It is by her advice 
that I this day poſſeſs your heart, which is now 
much dearer to me. 


Dulica gave up this day to her children, to en- 
joy each other's company; and the next ſhutting 
herſelf up with them, ſhe ſaid, My dear children, 
we ſhall make but one more journey, viz. to your 
native country, which is Japan : Itis very diftant 
from hence, therefore receive inſtructions from my 
paſt cares, that I may not have to reproach myſelf 
for depriving your parencs of the pleaſure of wy 


ing you up. 


Q I took 
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I took you from them when you was but a 
month old, Civan; they know not where you are, 
and their only comfort in your abſence is, the hopes 
of ſeeing you one day worthy of the throne your 
birth entitles you to. Diſappoint them not, my 
dear ſon; become the deliverer of your people. 
They at preſent wander in the dark mazes of ido- 
latry ; enlighten their minds with the knowledge of 
the true God, Convince them by your example, 
that true religion purifies mens ways, manners and 
cuſtoms, and procures happineſs to thoſe who 
practice it. But remember that the offerings of a 


willing mind, are moſt acceptable to the Almighty, 


try then to perſuade your people into the neceſſity 
of worſhipping him, never command them to do it, 
Our God is a God of charity and peace ; far from 


_ approving a perſecuting zeal, he abhors bloody ſa- 


crifices, which are ſo far from pleaſing that they 
diſhonour him. Cautiouſly conceal your religion 
at your firſt arrival at your father's court. Though 
you muſt never deny your faith, you may keep it a 
ſecret when prudence requires it, Let your good- 
neſs and juſtice, your innocence and reſpect for 
your parents, prove the goodneſs of your religion, 
and excite your people to embrace it. They ſhould 
not be inſtructed in it by you; you may find a bet- 
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ter method of making them acquainted with it. The 
Portugueſe have already ſome knowledge of the har- 
bours of Japan, where you was born; endeavour 
to ſettle a trade between them and your ſubjects : 
but when an opportunity offers of introducing chri- 
ſtianity, employ a Frenchman only in that buſineſs, 
The Spaniards are very ſuperſtitious ; and ſuper- 
ſition is almoſt as bad as idolatry, I can aſſiſt you 
in the converſion of your ſubjects, by procuring 
you a man fit to effect it, whoſe perfect know- 
ledge of religion juſtly qualifies him for it. You 
knew him when a child at Paris; it is the famous 
Xavier, who was then very young, and with whom 
I have conſtantly correſponded : He will be ex- 
tremely inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing the know- 
ledge of God in your kingdom, 


As for you, my dear Mera, I ſhall reſign you to 
your parents, who deſigned you for Civan, and 
hope, by your prudence, you will promote his un- 
dertaking. 


Scarce had Dulica finiſhed this diſcourſe, before 
both exclaimed, Mother, why will you leave us ? 
Will you not ftay to be our guide in the great 
work you talk of ? 


My 


* 
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My dear children, replied Dulica, quite over- 
come, God. is my witneſs, that nothing is dearer 
to me than you, and that I would willingly give 
up the remainder of my days to your ſervice ; but 
I feel my end approaching; the virtue of thoſe re- 
medies I am acquainted with, has prolonged my 
life, and I have lived many _ without- any 
infirmities. 


At theſe words Civan and Mera wept ; but Du- 
lica willing to divert their grief, and prevent their 
thinking of her death, entertained them with the 
pleaſures they would have in ſeeing their parents, 
Civan knew there were many ſovereigns in Japan, 
and wiſhed Dulica to inform him, to which of 


them Mera and he owed their births; but his 


great reſpect, for her, prevented his farther enqui- 
ries about it. 


Civan and Dulica continued their diſcourſe about 
the cuſtoms of the Spaniards, and making ſome ſtay 
in the principal towns of Spain, they had time 
to ſee every thing. As Civan made an elegant 
appearance, many of the ladies at court wiſhed to 
attract his notice, but he was too full of Mera, to 
attend to any other, 

I admire, 
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1 admire, ſaid he to Dulica, the unavailing 
precautions of a jealous huſband ; it only makes 
wives more deſirous of deceiving them: I flatter 
myſelf my confidence in Mera, will ever keep me 
a ſtranger to jealouſy ; but had heaven deſigned 
me a wife, whoſe virtue I was leſs acquainted 
with, I believe I ſhould neyer have thought of 
keeping her ſafe by bolts and bars, 


And you would have thought right, replied 
Mera, I think if any thing will keep a woman 
virtuous, it muſt be her huſband's putting an en- 
tire confidence in her. But if the Spaniſh ladies 
are kept under too great reſtraint, in other nations 
they have too much liberty, . I would have them 
accuſtomed to love retirement, to keep at home, 
and manage their families with economy, which 
in her abſence mult always be neglected, 


This evil is but yet in its infancy, ſaid Dulica; 
formerly all virtuous women were to be found at 
home ; but in this age, they are always in public; 
and the conſequence will be that our poſterity will 
regret the days of their anceſtors, 


Tell 
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Tell me, faid Civan, how the women live in 
Japan ? 


Very retired, anſwered Dulica, Reputation is 
their favourite paſſion ; they would ſooner part 
with life than loſe that: But this happy diſpoſi- 
tion may be loſt in an inſtant; and a prince 
of a wicked turn, will make them think vice ho- 


nourable. 


I hope, ſaid Civan, the Japaneſe will not have 
that to reproach me with. I ſhall ſubmit to the 
contempt, they may treat me with. 


It is the beſt method of getting rid of them, ſaid 
Dulica, As J have told you, you will find no dif- 
ficulty in preſerving modeſty in the Japaneſe 
women, 


Dulica now grew impatient for the ſailing of the 
fleet, and her pupils were equally ſo. 


My mother, ſaid Civan to Dulica, ſome days 
before their departure, will you permit me to aſk 
one queſtion ? I think myſelf tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms of the Europeans, with 

| whom 
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vhom in all probability I ſhall have no future con- 
nections; but am intirely unacquainted with the 
manners of my native country, where I am one 
day to command. I ſuppoſe them very different, 
and of courſe ſhall think them very ſtrange. May 
I intrude ſo much upon you as to beg a general idea 


of them. 


Dulica ſmiled at this requeſt, and ſaid to him, 
My ſon, your curioſity is juſt; nothing can be 
more ridiculous than thoſe people who boaſt of 
their knowledge of the moſt diſtant countries, and 
of the hiſtory of ages paſt ; but are quite ignorant 
of their own country, and what has paſſed there. 
I will take care this ſhall not be your caſe, but 
have reſerved this information till the long journey 
we are now going to undertake, 


We will now leave Dulica and her pupils to 
continue their voyage, and in the mean time, relate 


what paſſed in Japan. 


I have already obſerved to my readers, that the 
young Faraki, the ſuppoſed heir to the throne of 
Japan, had been quite given up to the management 
of Aſares. Origendoo and the queen, who had not 


that tender regard for the child, they would have 
had 
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had for one of their own, did not much concern 
themſelves at the hardy manner in which he was 
brought up. But the courtiers with a view of gain- 
ing favour, ſaid they did not take ſufficient care of 
their future maſter; and Aſares gave himſelf no 
concern about their opinions. By his care Fara- 
ki became very ſtrong and healthy. All the youths 
of Japan imitated his example in the purſuit of vio- 
lent exerciſes which inyigorate the body, but the 
delicacy with which they had been brought up, 
had ſo weakened their natural ſtrength, that the 
prince greatly excelled them, 


Origendoo was much ſurpriſed at it, as he had al- 
ways appeared delicate in his infancy, and the phy- 
ſicians had declared he could not be brought up 
with too much caution, The king of Bungo 
then perceived that too much delicacy and want of 
exerciſe prevented noblemens' children being as 
healthy and hearty as other mens; and confeſſed 
to Faraki's governor, that had he been his own 
child, he would till have remained in that weak 
fate, as he ſhould never have conſented to his be- 


ing brought up ſo hardy. 


When he was ſixteen years old, Afares obtained 


leave for him to make the tour of Japan. Faraki 
made 
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made this voyage unattended, and after a year's ab- 
ſence, returned ſo much improved that the whole 
court was ſurpriſed, Origendoo and his wife, not- 
withſtanding their tenderneſs for this ſuppoſed ſon, 
were alarmed at the improvement; the intereſt of 
their own ſon made them fear he would too much. 
ingratiate himſelf with the Japaneſe, whoſe idol 
he already was, 


Aſares aſſured them he would engage for his pu- 
pil. A paſſion more powerful than ambition poſ- 
ſeſſed his breaſt; and this prince ſighed in ſecret 
at being born to a throne which he could not fill 
without giving up his favourite inclinations, 


I have already remarked the paſſion Faraki had 
conceived for the princeſs Eliſakim, his ſuppoſed 
ſiſter. This paſſion was for ſometime concealed 
under the appearance of friendſhip ; but his abſence 
diſcovered the nature of his attachment, and every 
attempt to hide, made it the more apparent. 


Having examined amongſt others the difference 
between love and friendſhip ; he perceived himſelf 
ſeized with a paſſion durable as his life ; and being 
really virtuous, ſhuddered at the thoughts of it : 
He looked upon himſelf as a monſter in nature, 

R and 
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and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to conquer it, but 
in vain. The charms of the beautiful Eliſakim 
had made too laſting an impreſſion upon his mind. 
He dreaded the time when he was to ſee the 
princeſs, and yet wiſhed for nothing ſo much; at 
laſt this dreadful period came. 
8 
At the firſt report of Faraki's arrival, Eliſakim, 
who was very deſirous of ſeeing him, ran to the 
queen's room, and by the moſt tender careſſes, con- 
vinced him of her happineſs at his return; and 
whatever reſolutions Faraki had made, they all va- 
niſhed, following the dictates of his heart, he re- 
turned her careſſes with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 


Scarce had the princeſs retired from his preſence 
before he bluſhed at a weakneſs he thought crimi- 
nal; and when the courtiers were gone, haſtened 
to his own apartment, where he indulged thoſe me- 
lancholy thoughts, his preſent fituation had created, 
He was diſtreſſed between love and duty ; but 
virtue by degrees getting the advantage, he took 
the generous reſolution of ſeeking comfort in the 
counſel of Aſares. 


This wiſe old man had juſt parted from Origen- 
doo, who had been communicating his fears con- 
cerning | 
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cerning the qualities of his ſuppoſed ſon; he was 
ſurpriſed at ſeeing his pupil ſo much altered, and 
eagerly aſked him, what could have happened, 
during his abſence. 


My dear Aſares, ſaid the prince, pity a miſera- 
ble being, who deſerves not to enjoy the light, 
Alas! I am afraid to tell you the ſentiments of my 
heart; you cannot without horror, look upon ſo 
unnatural a monſter. 


The prince was ſilent for a moment, not having 
power to reveal a ſecret, which he thought would 
injure him in Aſares's eſteem, But how greatly was 
he ſurpriſed, when this wiſe old man looking ſtead- 
faſtly at him, ſaid, You are in love; the object is 
not unknown to me, and the princeſs Eliſakim 
juſtifies your paſſion, 


O my father ! ſaid the prince, whoſe name have 
you dared to mention? Am I deceived in my 
opinion of your virtue ? Shall I only find a baſe 
flatterer, where I looked for a ſupport to my weak- 
neſs? But after a ſhort ſilence he added, I beg 
pardon, my dear Afares; you know my fooliſh 
paſſion, and you only ſeemed to praiſe it in order 
to prove my courage, 

Aſares 
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Aſares lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
thanked the gods for the ſucceſs they had granted 
to his cares, and bathing the face of his pupil with 
tears, ſaid, You have this moment recompenſed me 
for all my cares in your infancy : Such a proof of 
virtue convinces me what I may expect from your 
courage and diſcretion, Indulge the love you feel 
for the princeſs ; you are not her brother, but are 
worthy of being her huſband ; and I flatter myſelf 
ſhe will be the reward of your virtue, 


The princeſs not my ſiſter | ſaid the prince, 
retiring a few ſteps and looking ſteadfaſtly at 
Aſares. The princeſs not my ſiſter! O Afares, 
J intreat you to clear up the doubt your laſt words 
have created, and inform me whoſe father the king 
is; in the name of the gods haſte to inform me of 


this truth. Afares aſſured his pupil of the truth of 


what he had ſaid; and the prince ſeating himſelf 
upon a couch, his governor ſpoke to him as 
follows. 


You my ſon are not ignorant of the troubles that 
for three years paſt have been at Japan. This 
vaſt empire has had a number of kings, who 
ſince 
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ſince Syn- mu, governed it under the title of Dai- 
rys'; being ignorant of the birth of Syn-mu, 
they had a more favourable opinion of him; the 
good qualities apparent in this prince induced them 
to believe him deſcended from the gods. They 
both honoured him as a king, and reverenced him 
as a deity. The affections of the people ſeemed to in- 
ſure this empire to the deſcendants of Syn- mu, but 
an ambitious prince diſturbed this long and peace- 
ful reign. Iofitomo, ſecond brother of a Dairy 
diſputed the empire with his elder brother ; which 
he was the better enabled to do by being Cubo- 
Sama; that is, commander in chief of the army; 
yet he found more difficulty than he expected, and 
died before he could dethrone his brother. Iofito- 
mo became maſter of a part of Japan, but the 
Dairy ſtill retained the greater part. The war 
was continued, and theſe two rivals for three ages 
contented for the empire, with various ſucceſs ; 
Japan ſometimes enjoying ſhort intervals of peace. 


The two rivals ſometimes determined to divide the |. 


kingdom between them; but ſince the preſent 
Cubo-Sama came into power, a perfect friendſhip 
has ſubſiſted between him and the Dairy, The 
latter of theſe contended with the honours that are 
paid him, and the abundance which the Cubo- 
Sama procures him, ſees without concern all the 

authority 
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authority in the hands of his rival. Some think 
that indolence and a love of pleaſure are the mo- 
tives for his behaving thus, but they are greatly 


miſtaken. The Dairy is a prince poſſeſſed of great 
virtues : I ſpeak this of my own knowledge, ha- 


ving had the honour of being at his court. His 


wiſdom and his love for his people determined him 
to divide the empire with Cubo-Sama, The 
birthright of the Dairy, with whom Iofitomo diſ- 
puted the empire was uncertain, and therefore the 
uſurpation was the more evident : Our Dairy then 
thinking the rights of Cubo-Sama as doubtful as 
his own, readily reſigned to him half of the king- 
dom, who probably had a juſt claim to the whole, 
Happy would it have been for this virtuous prince, 
if, after he had ſacrificed his ambition to the good 
of his people, he had not been enſlaved by a paſſion 
full as dangerous, though leſs regarded. 


You know, my ſon, that the Dairy has twelve 
wives; theſe are of equal authority at the firſt, and 
have each their ſeparate palace ; but the wife who 
has the happineſs of firſt preſenting the Dairy with 
a ſon, by that means gains a ſuperiority over the 
reſt, who become ſubject to her. She alone reſides | 
in the palace with the king, has frequent opportu- 
nities of ſeeing him, and by that means gains great 
power 
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power over him. Among theſe wives of the Dairy 
two in particular ſeemed to contend for the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his affections, whoſe names were Afi and 
Xica. The former of theſe, ſiſter to the queen of 
Bungo, excelled in beauty, merit and innocence; 
the latter, though inferior in all theſe, had art 
enough to conceal all her vices, and gain the good 
opinion of the Dairy. Aſi and Xica had each 2 
daughter, and Xica ever wiſhing for a ſon merely 
for the ſake of getting her rival under her power, 
became pregnant; but Aſi was ſo long before her, 
and the doctors pronounced ſhe in all probability 
would firſt produce an heir to the kingdom, It is 
impoſſible to expreſs Xica's deſpair; ſhe wiſhed 
rather to die than be a witneſs of her rival's glory. 
The Dairy, as I have obſerved, had a great love for 
this woman ; ſhe had the command of his trea- 
ſures, and employed them to bribe all Aſi's women. 
All the time ſhe was plotting to deſtroy her rival's 
child, ſhe continued to take medicines that were 
| preſcribed her, though ſenſible that ſhe endangered 
her own life and that of her child's. Among Aſi's 
women was one I had loved from my infancy, and 
who had the ſame regard for me, This woman 
could not conceal from me the offers Xica had 
made to procure her intereſt, I trembled at the 


wickedneſs, and to prevent its ſucceeding, per- 
ſuaded 
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ſuaded my friend to pretend a compliance, which- 
ſhe did ſo effectually, that this wicked woman diſ- 


covered the whole affair to her. 


Xaca. and Aſt were ſeized with the-pains of la- 
bour at the-ſame time, but Xica was delivered firſt, 
and in an inſtant proclaimed queen, This cir- 
cumſtance diſconcerted my ſcheme : I had deter- 
mined to have made known to the Dairy the wick- 
edneſs of this woman, and to crown her rival if ſhe 


brought forth a ſon ; but the late birth of this ſon 


had now given him a maſter and a mother-in-law, 
on whom he was to depend, and fear obliged me to 
let every thing remain as Xica had intended it. A 
dead child was put in the place of Aſi's ſon, and 


my friend gave up to me the little prince whom 


the barbarous Xica had intended to deſtroy. I 
haſtened to convey this treaſure to Fuchio, and 
reſolved to keep this a ſecret till I found an oppor- 
tunity of diſcovering it with ſucceſs, You are 
that unfortunate prince, who was: deſtined to die 
the moment after your birth, and the gods have 
recompenſed me fufficiently ; it was neceſſary for 
me to abandon my friend, and I afterwards learned 
that Xica, to hide her crime, had deſtroyed this 
woman, and all who had the leaſt knowledge of 
her wickedneſs, 


Here 
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Here Faraki interrupted Aſares, ſaying, Is it 
poſſible that I ſhould be the ſon of the virtuous Afi, 
whoſe misfortunes have cauſed me ſo many tears? 
I am not ſurpriſed at my being ſo unhappy at the 
fate of this virtuous woman, and at the horror 
Xica inſpired me with: But proceed, my dear 
Aſares; I now perceive how much I am indebted 
to you; hide not from me any of Aſi's misfortunes ; 
I knew them before only in part, but now long to 
be informed of the whole, 


To oblige Faraki, Aſares proceeded thus. At 
that time I had an intimate friend, named Aſor, 
who for two years lived at the grotto, where I ſome- 
times viſited him; I had reſolved to put you under 
his care, and was preparing to go to him, when I 
met him at Fucheo, whither buſineſs had called 
him. They were then celebrating the birth of 
Civan, in the capital of Bungo, and Aſor and my- 
ſelf admired the joy manifeſted upon the occaſion. 


This ſight naturally led us to talk of the ſcarcity 
of good princes, and we both agreed it was owing | 
to their bad education, This converſation raiſed a 
ſtrange thought in Aſor's mind, which doubtleſs 
was inſpired by the celeſtial powers, who watch 


8 over 
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over the happineſs of men. He had at his houſe a 
ſtranger, whoſe rank and country he concealed ; 
whoſe virtues and power were ſufficient to make 
any one think her immortal ; but whenever I told 
her theſe were my ſentiments, ſhe uſed every me- 
thod to make me think otherwiſe, ſaying, ** I am 
* but an unhappy weak creature as you are, ceaſe 
© to pay me thoſe honours, which are only due 
© to a ſuperior immortal being, without begin- 
& ning, and without end.“ It was into the hands 
of this woman that Aſor intended to put the child 
his future maſter ; and having prevailed on her to 
conſent to take it, he through my means ſucceed. 
ed. I was much pleaſed with his propoſals, which 


he begged me to favour, and diſcovered to him the 


truth of your birth. You was then put in the 
place of Origendoo's ſon, with a letter informing 
him that his ſon would be reſtored to him at a cer- 
tain time ; defiring him to keep the change a ſe- 
cret, and to commit the care of your education to 


me only. 


Origendoo thought there was ſomething remark- 
able in the manner his ſon was taken from him, 
perſuaded himſelf a deity had taken the charge of his 
ſon's education, and ftruck with a religious awe, 
exactly obeyed the orders thought to come from 


a heaven, 


* 
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heaven. The young Mera was taken away with 
the prince, as you have frequently heard. They 
are now expected every day to return; the time 
draws near, and by giving up the throne, you will 
acquire a wife and a ſiſter, who merits every thing. 
Nothing now remains but to inform you how Me- 
ra came at Origendoo's court. 


I have already obſerved that the Dairy was di- 
vided between Aſi and Xica ; he reſpected the firſt, 
but was moſt attached to the ſecond, through her 
flattering wiles. He was pleaſed to think the law 
did not confine him to one in particular, and waited 
with impatience for the moment when Xica was 
to be declared queen, This ambitious woman 
equally deſired it, the pleaſing hopes of ſeeing 
Aſi ſubmit to her, made her neglect her own ſafe- 
ty, and a fortnight after her delivery, every thing 
was prepared for her triumph. She flattered herſelf 
this would vex Aſi; but this virtuous woman always 
ſubmitted to the decrees of heaven, reſpected her 
rival as the favoured of the gods, and neither diſ- 
appointment or grief appeared in her countenance, 
This virtue made Xica hate her the more; and as 
ſhe was always jealous of the Dairys' reſpect for Aſi, 
becauſe he frequently extolled her many good qua- 
lities, ſhe determined to deſtroy her, The court is 
| always 


always crowded with thoſe wretches, who are ever 
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ready to render any ſervice to their prince, and Xica 
had many about her: By theſe means ſhe had ſome 
poiſon put into the baſket of the young prince her 
ſon, and Aſi accuſed of having done it. Among 
Aſi's women Xica found her accuſers, and the 


Dairy paſſionately fond of his ſon, gave way to the 


moſt violent rage, when theſe women declared Afi 
guilty of ſuch an act; in the firſt tranſport he deter- 
mined upon her immediate execution; but a ſingle 
death was not enough for Xica, ſhe begged of the 
Dairy to leave the puniſhment of this pretended 
criminal to her ſole management; and this weak 
monarch gave up Afi to her cruelty, During a 
whole year Xica made her undergo every kind of 
ſuffering ; and as no one knows what paſſes in the 
palace of the Dairy, theſe cruelties were long con- 
cealed ; but at laſt they were diſcovered, The 
queen of Bungo informed of her ſiſter's melancho- 
ly fate, wrote to the Dairy, endeavoured to juſtify 
Aſi, and begged him to give her the young Mera, 
daughter of this unfortunate woman, 


Xica trembled at the news of this letter's arrival, 
which ſeemed to rouſe the Dairy from his ſtupor, 
He now repreſented to himſelf all the virtues of 
Aſi, and reproaching himſelf for his raſhneſs, re- 

ſolved 
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ſolved to put an end to her miſery, Xica informed 
of his reſolution, prevented it by ordering her rival 
to be poiſoned. Afi knew the cauſe of her death, 
and in her laſt moments found means to write a 
note, which was conveyed to the king, and in 
which ſhe declared her innocence, and begged of 
her huſband not to extend the hatred he had ſhewn 
to her to her harmleſs child. This note complete- 
ly moved the Dairy, Xica ſought to avoid his 
preſence for a little while after the death of Afi, 
but ſoon found means to ſtifle the remorſe ſhe be- 
gan to feel, All that this produced was the ſend- 
ing Mera in ſafety to the queen of Bungo for the 
ſon which they had made her hope for, 


Aſares having finiſhed this relation, was forced 
to exert all his powers to moderate Faraki's tran- 
ſports; he thought of nothing but revenge, and 
declared he ſhould never enjoy peace till he had 
deſtroyed Xica, 


Aſares waited till he was more compoſed, and 
after the fury of his vengeance was abated ſaid to 
him. My prince, after you have conquered the 
paſſion of love, will you ſuffer yourſelf to be over- 
come by that of hatred? That you bear to Xica is 
juſt; I undertake not to diminſh it, but be ſure not 
to 
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to follow its counſels. Xica, however wicked is 
your ſuperior, her rank protects her from your an- 
ger, but cannot from that of the gods, Puniſh- 
ment is often delayed, but is ſure ſome time or other 
to fall upon guilty mortals. It belongs to the gods 
only to puniſh the crimes of the governors upon 
earth ; leave to them the care of puniſhing Xica, 
the longer it is before it comes the more terrible it 
will be. 


Faraki, though of the ſame opinion, with dif- 
ficulty complied with the counſel of Aſares; but 
this wiſe governor to make him forget the misfor- 
tunes of his mother, put him in mind of Eliſakim. 
My dear Faraki, ſaid he, you now feel the happi- 
neſs of loving the princeſs of Bungo without think- 
ing it a crime, but have you well conſidered the 
conſequence of this knowledge ? You muſt give 
up the throne you have hitherto thought yourſelf 
born to poſſeſs: Can you without regret ſee it 
given to another, and yourſelf reduced to a private 
ſtation? The violence of your paſſion for Eliſa- 
kim, makes you overlook the great ſacrifice your 
duty requires of you; but this paſſion may ſubſide, 
and then you will be expoſed to the moſt delicate 
temptations, Do you think you have reſolution 

| enough 
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enough chearfully to reſign a throne, you cannot 
without injuſtice keep. 


Doubt it not, my father, ſaid Faraki. I do 
not deny but that I ſenſibly feel the loſs of my 
rank : I thought myſelf born for the throne, and 
the glory that ſurrounds it ; flattered the greatneſs, 
or if you will the pride of my heart ; but however 
ſplendid a crown may be, it will have no brightneſs 
to me, if I cannot wear it without injuſtice, 


Aſares ſhed tears of joy at theſe words of the 
prince, and ſaid, The victories you gain over your- 
ſelf, make you, in my opinion, worthy the high 
rank you ſo generouſly reſign. But my dear ſon, 
did you intimately know the condition of kings, 
your ſacrifice would appear much leſs ; and I will 
venture to ſay, that a worthy king, is the moſt un- 
happy man ; that he has need of ſuperior virtues, 
not only to diſcharge the duties of his ſtation, but 
to ſupport the many diſagreeable things that may 
happen. Let us carefully examine what the ad- 
vantages of ſovereign power conſiſts in but in vir- 
tue ; are not the laws as ſevere againſt kings, as 
againſt the meaneſt of their ſubjets ? They are 
more to be pitied ; the eaſe with which they may 
commit a fault, and the powers they are poſſeſſed 

with 
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with increaſe their temptations ; and endeayours 
not to fall into theſe temptations, increaſe their 
difficulties; Is this happineſs? A private perſon 
may indulge his inclinations, without reproach : 
A good king muſt give up his pleaſures for the 
good of his ſubjects ; he is the head of the nation, 
and therefore has the moſt anxiety : His whole 
time is engaged, and when he would gain infor- 
mation, cannot promiſe himſelf the happineſs of 
opening his mind to a ſincere friend. The ſweets 
of friendſhip which afford pleaſure to men de- 
prived of every other bleſſing; the ſweets of friend- 
ſhip, I repeat it again, fall not to the lot of kings. 
Men only adore them for the favours they have to 
beſtow. Perhaps a worthy king may comfort him- 
ſelf with the thoughts of his being enabled to do 
much good ; this is doubtleſs one of the greateſt 
advantages of a crown ; yet not ſo great as may 
be imagined. A king not only does not all the 


good he deſires, but knows, notwithſtanding all his 


caution, much injuſtice is committed under the 
ſanction of his name: His neceſſities often oblige 
him to load his people with taxes; he cannot al- 
ways help the good, but muſt frequently oppreſs 
them : He can never enjoy the pleaſures of a pri- 
vate life; every courtier is a ſpy, who not con- 

tent 
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tent with cenſuring his faults, turns his good actions 
into ridicule, 


Do you think now, my dear Faraki, that the vir- 
tues of a hero, are neceſſary to make a man reſign 
a throne ? 


No certainly ſaid the prince. Your deſcription 
of the condition of kings makes me tremble ; an 
honeſt man would not accept the ſovereign power, 
if he firſt conſidered all the inconveniences attend- 


ing it. 


There are few princes who make theſe reflections, 
ſaid Aſares; or having made them are unwilling 
to accept the crown, eſpecially in theſe iſlands : 
But I have heard that Dulica, who has the care of 
Civan's education, ſay, it frequently happens in 
diſtant countries, 


I thank the gods, ſaid Faraki, for not deſigning 
me for a throne; and it gives me pleaſure to be 
able to give it up to ſuch a prince as Civan is ſaid 
to be: I will be the firſt to ſhew my allegiance, 


After this Faraki conſulted Aſares, in what 


manner he ought to conduct himſelf to the king; 
* 1 
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and in conſequence of this conſultation, his go- 
vernor ſecretly reported that Faraki was not the real 
prince. This news was ſoon whiſpered about, 
and the king was the laſt who heard it. Many 
would not believe it; ſome accuſed the king's 
brother of being the author of this report, to get 
poſſeſſion of the crown for himſelf or his ſon: 
Others thought that the king himſelf had adopted 
Faraki to deprive his brother's children of it. No- 
body ventured to acquaint Origendoo with the re- 
port, till the ſiſter of Aſares, by his order, told 
their majeſtics of it, | 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſurpriſe of the 
king; he could not accuſe himſelf of any indiſcre- 
tion, and was afraid the gods ſhould be offended at 
the diſcovery of a ſecret that had been ſo ſtrictiy 
enjoined, He commanded Aſares to be called, 
whom he thought capable of this imprudence ; 
and was preparing to reproach him, when Aſares 
appeared with Faraki, and this laſt, without giving 
him time to ſay he wanted to ſpeak with Aſares 
alone, threw himſelf at Origendoo's feet, ſaying, 


Permit me, my lord, to ſwear before you an in- 
violable fidelity to the young Civan ; happy ſhall 


I be, if my example can inſpire your people with 
- the 
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the ſame reſpect and attachment; The gods are 
my witneſſes that I reſign the hopes of a throne 
without regret. But, my lord, how great will 
be my loſs, if I muſt alſo reſign the thoughts of 
ſtill remaining your ſon? Pronounce my ſen- 
tence; I adore the princeſs Eliſakim, and am de- 
ſcended from a family you may without bluſhing 
join to yours; your determination decides my life 
or death, 


Origendoo was ſo much amazed with this diſ- 
courſe of Faraki's, that he had not then power to 
anſwer him, but ſaid to Aſares: 


What am I to think of what I have heard? 
Have I not cauſe to fear your indiſcretion will for 
ever deprive me of my ſon ? 


No, my lord, replied Afares: The gods ſatiſ- 
fied with your obedience, are ready to reſtore the 
prince Civan; they wiſh to prepare your ſubjects 
to acknowledge him. Faraki has now aſſured you 
that his utmoſt ambition is to become the firſt and 
moſt faithful of his ſubjects; happy, if, as a re- 
compenſe for his obedience, you will grant him the 
princeſs Eliſakim his couſin : Be not ſurpriſed at 
my giving Eliſakim this name: In Faraki you 

behold 
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behold your nephew, ſon of the unfortunate Afi, 
who, by my care, was delivered from the cruelty 


of Xica, 


Here Aſares was interrupted : At the name of the 
ſon of Afi, the queen of Bungo got up, embraced 
the prince, bathed his face with her tears, and gave 
way to the moſt lively tranſports, She had often 
remarked to the prince his great reſemblance of her 
ſiſter, therefore never doubted the truth of what 
Aſares had juſt ſaid, though ſhe had never heard that 
Aſi had a ſon. 


The king intreated Aſares to unfold this riddle, 
and aſſured Faraki of his paternal love; but the 
young prince determined to remain at his feet till 
he granted him the princeſs Eliſakim ; Origen- 
doo embraced him and conſented. Aſares repeated 
what he had before ſaid to the prince; and the 
king after ſheding tears at the unhappy fate of Aſi, 
promiſed to be a father to the prince, 


The king then aſked Afares what was farther to 
be done; and by his advice, he aſſembled the no- 
bles of his kingdom, informed them of Civan's 
being taken away, and read them the letters he had 

received 
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received, with the rich preſents that came with 
the laſt. 


The courtiers remained ſilent at this relation; 
all caſt their eyes upon Faraki, to judge by his 
looks, whether they ought to credit this account, 
They could not conceive that a prince juſt eighteen, 
would voluntarily ſee a crown taken from him, 
which he had reaſon to ſuppoſe was his right. 


The ſon of Afi perceiving their meaning, begged 
of the king of Bungo permiſſion to, ſpeak to theſe 
nobles, and convinced them they had ſufficient 
proof of his acquieſcing in the truth of what they 
had heard, becauſe it was not likely he would other- 
wiſe give up his right to a perſon he was totally un- 
acquainted with. 


This anſwer removed every objection, and the 
whole aſſembly was convinced of the truth of this 
depoſition. Thoſe who knew the great qualities 
of Faraki, ſighed to think they muſt be obliged to 
have another maſter, and could not conceive that 
Civan could have greater merit than this ſuppoſed 
ſon of Origendoo. There were even ſome of the 
great, who judging of the prince's heart from their 
own were in hopes they could perſuade him to join 

them 


' 
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them in the ſupport of his birthright, hoping to 
gain by the troubles they ſhould raiſe. But the 
heart of the ſon of Afi was inacceſſible to ſuch in- 
juſtice ; he declared himſelf ready to do every 
thing in ſupport of Civan's right, and that he 
ſhould eſteem thoſe his enemies, who dared to think 
him capable of ſuch a conduct. 


Origendoo being informed of the endeavours 
made to excite Faraki's ambition, loved him till 
the more, yet dared not to mention his deſign of 
giving him Eliſakim, left they ſhould ſuſpect the 
prince gave up every thing through the exceſs of 
this paſſion, At the king's deſire he deprived him- 
ſelf for ſome time of the pleaſure of ſeeing the prin- 
ceſs ; ſhe had been informed by the king of the de- 
ſign he had of uniting her to Faraki, and that he 
was not her brother. She perceived how much he 
loved her by the joy viſible in his countenance. 
The hopes of being ſoon united to him, made her 
bear his abſence more patiently, and ſhe continu- 
ally prayed the gods to haſten the arrival of her 
brother, and the time for ſeeing him who was deſ- 
tined to be her huſband, 


The king of Bungo's declaration was made pub- 
lic; and the people fond of every thing extraordi- 
mary 
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nary, readily believed it. The nobles recollected 
the indifference the queen had ſhewed to Faraki, 
and the great grief they had obſerved for many 
years for the loſs of Mera, therefore concluded the 
king had ſaid nothing but what they might depend 
upon. 


While all Bungo was wiſhing for the return of 
Civan and Mera, this charming couple had em- 
barked for theſe iſlands, Dulica remembering the 
promiſe made to Civan, applied herſelf, during 
their voyage, to give him ſome idea of the Japaneſe; 
and as ſoon as they were in the ſhip, procured for 
him a Japaneſe habit, 


Japan, ſaid ſhe, is a great archipelago, confiſting 
of three large iſlands, and a great number of ſmall 
ones, It is commonly ſuppoſed that the Japaneſe 
came from China, but this they will not allow, 
and give a fabulous account of themſelves. They 
tell you their firſt king was a god, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by a fort of demi-gods, whoſe race is ſtill 
continued in the perſon of the Dairy. Since the 
diviſion of the empire between the Dairy and the 
Cubo-Sama, this laſt abſolutely poſſeſſes all the 
authority, though at the beginning he paid homage 
to the Dairy, Theſe two princes in appearance 

equally 
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equally partake of the ſovereign power. As the 
Dairy is looked upon as a god, and the Cubo- 
Sama to keep a great court for him ; but his power 
is confined to matters concerning religion, of 
which he is chief, in other reſpects, the condition 
of the Dairy is true ſlavery, This prince uſed ne- 
ver to touch the earth, which they ſaid was un- 
worthy to carry him: Whenever he- wanted to 
move he was carried upon the ſhoulders of the prin- 
Cipal nobility; he was obliged to ſtay without 

motion an hour a day upon his throne, and the 
leaſt motion would cauſe a general conſternation, 
becauſe they ſuppoſed this motion portended ſome 
great misfortune. But the Dairy has ſince left off 
this cuſtom ; they now make uſe of their legs, and 
their crown is placed in their ſtead upon the throne, 
The palace might be called a great town, becauſe 
of its length ; it contains ſeveral other palaces, 
and a great number of inhabitants. They never 
admit any that are of mean birth, except ſuch as 
are employed in the meaneſt offices, Unleſs a man 
be deſcended from the family of the demi-gods 
he is looked upon as of no conſequence, Thoſe 
who reſide at the Dairy's court, are obliged to 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the ſciences, being 
looked upon as the repoſitories of the antient re- 


ligion. There are ſeveral modes of religions in the 
empire ; 
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empire ; but it is remarked that thoſe they moſt 
confide in, bear the marks of chriſtianity, The 
prieſts of Japan are called Bonzes, and every 
order has its principal. One preaches the merits 
of good works, eſpecially the charity which is be- 
ſtowed upon the Bonzes, Others follow the doc- 
trine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, and inform 
their hearers that the ſouls of men for ever animate 
ſome animal, and that the greateſt happineſs of man 
is toenter into the body of a cow. The common 
people believe the immortality of the ſoul, as is 
evident from their ceremonies on All-Souls Day. 
Which ceremonies are as follows, 


The Japaneſe believe that the ſouls of their fa- 
thers are permitted to viſit them once a year; and 
upon this day, part of every family go to the place 
where their fathers are laid, while the reſt are em- 
ployed in putting their houſes in order to receive 
them. Thoſe who go to the graves, inform the 
dead with joy of the pleaſure they will have to ſee 
their families, invite them to come immediately 
and give them a deſcription of the meats prepared 
for them ; when theſe compliments are over they 
return to town, which they find illuminated ; for 
ſouls muſt ſee clear that they may not miſtake the 
houſes : when they are arrived, they invite them 
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to fit down to table ; and though the meats are 
not touched, they believe them ſatisfied, under this 
notion, that the ſmell is ſufficient. During the re- 
paſt they entertain the ſouls with the events that 
have happened in their families ſince their de- 
parture, ſhew them their new-born children ; and 
in ſhort, omit nothing they think will make the 
time agreeable to them, When the time is come 
for their departure, they conduct them back to their 
grave again, wiſhing them peace and joy : At their 
return they make a prodigious noiſe in their houſes, 
to hunt away the ſouls that may have been for- 
got, becauſe the Japaneſe are very much afraid of 


them. 


There are in Japan two famous academies; 
but what will ſurpriſe you is, that you eannot 
be admitted without being blind. They were 
founded by two princes who had loſt their ſight, 
and were always at variance. Moſt of the ſtu- 
dents are poets, and all are living libraries. They 
accuſtom themſelves ſo much to ſtrengthen their 
memories, that they know by heart, the whole 
hiſtory of Japan, and can anſwer any queſtion that 
is aſked them. 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe academies there are many colleges 
of Bonzes, where they educate youth, The nuns 
have the care of young womens' education. 


Japan produces not only what is neceſſary, but 
every thing that can make life agreeable: It would 
aſtoniſh you to ſee with what eaſe they perform 
their ſeveral arts: They work in gold and ſilver 
with ſo much delicacy, that the value of the work- 
manſhip generally exceeds that of the materials, 
nothing can equal their earthen-ware or their 
varniſh ; and though their houſes are not ſo ſtrong 
as ours, they equal them in appearance, The 
earthquakes theſe iſlands are ſubject to, have doubt- 
leſs forced the Japaneſe to build them in this 
manner ; they are wood varniſhed, made to be 
taken in pieces in a little time, and thev can re- 
move a whole city whereſoever they pleaſe ; no- 
thing can equal the neatneſs of theſe houſes, not 


even thoſe in Holland, 


The women of Japan as well as thoſe of China, 
have many children ; and though theſe iſlands 
were thinned for many years by civil wars, they are 
nevertheleſs very full of people; they are in general 
well made, and very modeſt, Before theſe troubles 


looſe 
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looſe women were very rare, but now they infeſt 
the ſtreets and ſtop paſſengers with much impu- 
dence. - They ſay one of Cubo-Sama's predeceſ- 
ſors was the cauſe of this licentiouſneſs, who, being 
always at war with the Dairy, wiſhed to prevent 
his ſoldiers from thinking of their wives, and put 
bad women in their way to make them forget their 
families, 


Pride is the principal character of the Japaneſe, 
which exceeds even heroiſm; and from this prin- 
ciple their virtues and vices ſpring. Pride makes 
them look upon a lie as a great meanneſs, and to 
prefer torments or even death to ſhame or diſdain. 
The point of honour cauſes many quarrels, not 
only amongſt the nobility, but the commonalty, 
even their women are not excepted. A Japaneſe 
who has received an affront and cannot revenge 
himſelf upon his enemy, plunges his ſword into his 
own breaſt to be revenged. 


Superſtition increaſes the contempt they have of 
life. They believe that thoſe who part with their 
lives in honour to the gods enjoy laſting felicity. 
Upon this principle they go in troops to drown 
or precipitate themſelves from the tops of rocks; 


thoſe who thus devote themſelves, become the ob- 
jects 
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jects of public eſteem, and the honours which are 
paid them excite others to imitate them, At Ja- 
pan the meaneſt think themſelves diſhonoured by 
paying any attention to the great. They live con- 
tentedly in poverty to enjoy independance, and 
deny themſelves many neceſſaries rather than ſtoop 
to any body. They even think it ſhameful to 
give themſelves much trouble to acquire riches, 
therefore they deſpiſe merchants, becauſe their pro- 
feſſion has no other end than to get riches, and ex- 
poſes them to deceit. As to the great, they have 
an utter abhorrence of the poor, and think it a part 
of their religion to abandon them; they think that 
poverty is a puniſhment inflicted on them by the 
gods, and that they would incur their diſpleaſure, 


by endeayouring to raiſe them from their preſent 
ſtate, 


From theſe falſe notions, parents have no kind 
of regard for any of their children, who are born de- 
formed or broken-limb'd ; they believe them con- 
demned by the gods, expoſe them to miſerable 
deaths, and no one ſhews the leaſt pity for theſe 
unfortunate babes, 


But there would be no end, was I to relate every 
thing that proceeds from this unfortunate princi- 
ple. 
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ple. What I have ſaid already will give you 
ſome idea of them, and your ſtay in Japan before 
you preſent yourſelf to your father, will inform 
you more than I am able. 


But my mother, ſaid Civan, you have always 
promiſed to inform me to whom I owe my birth, 
will you do it to-day ? 


No, my ſon, ſaid Dulica, you ſhall viſit the 
courts of Cubo-Sama and the other princes ; ſhall 
ſtay three days at each, and providence will order 
the reſt: During this time, I ſhall take care of 
Mera. This ſeparation muſt take place, it ſhall be 
the laſt, you will afterwards be united for ever, 


Civan and Mera could not help ſighing; but 
the thoughts of its being the laſt, made it the more 
tolerable. They were employed the reſt of the 
voyage in inſtructing themſelves in what they 
were deſirous of knowing, and reflecting upon the 
ſtrange things that were to happen. 


Their voyage, though a long one, ſeemed not te- 
dious. They arrived ſafe at the port of Macao, 
where Dulica hoped to find the Chineſe pirate who 


had formerly gone with her and Pinto, He had 
been 
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been long dead, but had charged his ſon to refuſe 
nothing to certain ſtrangers who were to come thi- 
ther, and had told him how he might know them, 
This man did every thing deſired him, She im- 
mediately put on a Portugueſe habit, and took the 
name of Zeimoto, the name ſhe had always been 
known by at the king of Bungo's court, Mera 
was alſo diſguiſed and called Pinto, that ſhe might 
paſs for the ſon of the Portugueſe of that name, 
As for the prince Civan, he was concealed in the 
Chineſe ſhip, and conveyed to a country houſe 
provided for him by Aſares. 


Every thing ſucceeded to Dulica's wiſh, They 
landed in Nautaquim's dominions ; and this no- 
bleman no ſooner heard of the arrival of his former 
friends, than he begged of them to come to his 
houſe. He had then a ſevere illneſs, which had 
long confined him to his bed; therefore his joy 
was inexpreſſible at the fight of Zeimoto, whoſe 
ſkill he well knew, and hoped ſhe would be able to 
remove his complaints, He immediately recol- 
lected her, though ſhe had been abſent twenty 
years, but owned ſhe was greatly altered. In fact, 
Dulica only ſupported her life by art, and the great 
deſire ſhe had of completing her deſign, 


This 
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This Japaneſe nobleman paid great attention to 
Mera, the ſuppoſed ſon of Pinto; and after the firſt 
compliments were over Nautaquim begged Dulica 
to attempt his cure. While Dulica was preparing 
the remedies neceſſary, ſhe aſked his leave to ac- 
quaint Origendoo with her arrival. Nautaquim 
conſented, and ſhe took the ſame opportunity to 
inform Aſares alſo. This eaſily ſucceeded ; Ori- 
gendoo and the queen were very impatient to ſee 
the Portugueſe, and deſired Aſares to haſten their 
coming. 


Afares embraced Dulica with the utmoſt joy; 
and the ſame day they privately conveyed Civan 
from the ſhip to Aſares's houſe, where he met with 
Mera, The Japaneſe threw himſelf at his maſter's 
feet, and ſhewed by his tears the joy he felt at pay- 
ing him the firſt honours, He kiſſed Mera's hand, 
and could not ſufficiently admire the noble appear- 
ance of this amiable couple : But if their outward 
grace pleaſed him, how was he charmed with their 
wiſdom ! What happineſs did he conceive from 
the reign of ſuch a prince | 


As ſoon as Nautaquim was recovered, Aſares, 
Dulica, and the reſt ſet out for Bungo, but by the 
way 
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way found two Japaneſe waiting to conduct him to 
the houſe Aſares had provided. Theſe men were 
not in the ſecret, but were of approved fidelity, and 
appointed by Aſares to inſtruct the prince in all the 
cuſtoms of Japan, that he might not appear auk- 
ward at any of the courts he ſhould hereafter viſit. 


Though this ſeparation was to be but ſhort, Ci- 
van and Mera wept bitterly when the time came, 
and were only comforted by the thoughts of ſoon 
meeting again. We will now leave Civan under 
the care of theſe two Japaneſe and follow the pre- 
tended Zeimoto to Fucheo, 


The king ſent Faraki a great way before him, 
and with the queen, came himſelf as far as the 
gates. of Fucheo, No words can deſcribe the 
king's ſurpriſe, when Zeimoto and the young Pin- 
to accoſted them in the Japaneſe tongue, 


Through a deſign of returning to Japan, ſaid 
Zeimoto, I have taken great pains to be able to 
converſe with your majeſties, without an interpre- 
ter. Aſor, whom I met in China, inſtructed both 
me and the young Pinto in this language. At 
this time ſhe preſented Mera under the name of 


Pinto to the king and queen of Bungo, who gave 
X her 
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her a thouſand careſſes; but this was nothing in 
compariſon of what ſhe received from Faraki. 
This young prince felt an affection for Mera he 
could not account for; and the princeſs having 
been informed by Dulica that he was her brother, 
indulged the tenderneſs ſhe felt for him, 


As ſoon as ſhe had taken leave of Civan, Dulica 
diſcovered to Mera the ſecret hiſtory of his birth; 
but at the ſame time enjoined her ſecrecy, Mera 
obeyed, though it was very difficult for her to con- 
ceal her affection for her uncle and aunt, but ſhe 
never thought of diſobeying Dulica, This laſt 
paſſed ſix months at the king of Bungo's court; 
and when ſhe begged leave to viſit Aſor's family, 
conſented to Pinto's ſtaying at court, provided 
Afares might have the care of him. 


The king of Bungo had frequently talked with 
Dulica about his ſon's being taken away, and his 
deſire to ſee him again, ſaying, my wiſhes would 
be complete if this event ſhould happen during your 
ſtay in my kingdom. He likewiſe told her of his 
uneaſineſs at the abſence of Aſor, and ſaid, that he 
never knew the value of that man till he had loſt 
him, that he had made the ſtricteſt ſearch after him, 
not knowing of his departure into Europe: and this 


obliged 
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obliged her to relate the circumſtances of their 
voyage and of his death, which renewed Dulica's 
grief. 


Three days after her departure from the grotto, 
Civan arrived at Fucheo; it was the day beſore 
the celebration of Origendoo's birth day; but 
Dulica had kept it a ſecret from him, 


Civan had been two months at Aſares's houſe 
with the two Japaneſe who attended him. They 
were much aſtoniſhed at the eaſe with which he 
learned their cuſtoms, When he was alittle more 
acquainted with them, according to Dulica's order, 
he viſited all the principal courts of Japan, At 
his arrival in each kingdom, he informed himſelf 
of the diſpoſition of its prince, and often dreaded 
finding one of them to be his father; but this 
dread left him at his arrival at Fucheo, Here he 
was charmed with the character of Origendoo and 
his queen; but when mention was made of Fa- 
raki's being their ſon, gave up all hopes of his 
being ſo. 


The inhabitants of Fucheo had indeed heard of 
his ſon's being taken away ; but as two years had 
paiſed without any mention of it, and all hopes of 
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ever ſeeing the real Civan had now vaniſhed, they 
ſaid nothing about it to this ſtranger, 


He was informed that at the celebration of Ori- 
gendoo's birth day, all the Japaneſe youths per- 
formed exerciſes before him ; and that every one 
was ambitious of ſhewing his art and ſkill in run- 
ning, wreſtling, or particular kinds of fights ; that 
the young nobility of the neighbouring kingdoms 
eſteemed it a great honour to be at theſe kind of 
feaſts, and that thoſe who came had their faces co- 
vered with crape, which, without hindering their 
fight, prevented their being known. 


Aſares told Civan that he ought to be there, 
and took care to provide him the richeſt habits ; 
but . theſe diſtinguiſhed him leſs than his noble 
countenance, Civan at the age of nineteen was 
well formed, and the exerciſes he had been uſed to, 
had given him that eaſy air, which is ſeldom ac- 
quired at that early age. He mounted his horſe, 
richly capariſoned, his trappings as well as his 
own habit, being covered with diamonds. All 
eyes were immediately upon him; every one en- 
quired his name, and confeſſed they had never ſeen 
one like him at any of theſe feaſts. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were to engage, entered à large 
circus, incloſed with rails, and made their obei- 
ſance to the king and queen, who were ſeated on a 
throne oppoſite. The ladies of the court, and 
thoſe who were not fit to take a part in theſe 
games were placed at ſome diſtance, Every com- 
batant was attended by two pages, who wore their 
livery, and played upon inſtruments juſt before 
their maſters began to engage. | 


The firſt exerciſe was a foot race. About fifty 
noblemen ſtarted together ; but Civan ſoon depri- 
ved them all of any hopes of victory; he outſtripped 
them ſo much, that moſt choſe to retire and become 
ſpectators ; Faraki only followed him, but Civan 
obtained the victory. Faraki was much nettled at 
it, as he had never been vanquiſhed before in any 
bodily exerciſe, and comforted himſelf with the 
hopes of gaining an advantage in wreſtling ; but 
Civan was again victorious, throwing down every 
one he engaged with; this again vexed the prince, 
who calling for a lance, called upon the unknown 
to accept the challenge. Faraki's two pages be- 
gan ſounding their inſtruments, as a ſignal that 
it was time to begin. The Japaneſe muſic is not 


the moſt charming; it is neceſſary to be a little 
more 
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more accuſtomed to it, not to think it deteſtable, 
Civan, by Dulica's order, had taught the two Ja- 
paneſe to blow the trumpet ; and nothing can de- 
ſcribe the king and queen's ſurpriſe at the ſound of 
. theſe warlike inſtruments. Scarce had the muſic 
ceaſed, when theſe two princes went to take their 
places; and as ſoon as they were turned to each 
other, Civan lowering his lance before the prince 
finiſhed the conteſt. 


The whole circle rung with the praiſes this be- 
haviour merited ; and though the prince did every 
thing to engage Civan to fight, he always refuſed 
it. This reſpect baniſhed the jealouſies which 
aroſe in the heart of Mera's brother; he embraced 
the unknown, who waited patiently for ſome body 
to challenge him, but no one durſt engage with a 
man ſo much their ſuperior. 


The king and queen impatiently waited the 
concluſion of the diverſions to gain ſome know- 
ledge of this ſtranger; but he was loſt in the 
crowd, and nobody knew what was become of 
him. Mera, the nominal Pinto alone could ſatisfy 
their majeſties. She immediately knew her lover, 
and heard with joy inexpreflible the praiſes that 
were beſtowed on her dear prince, 


The 
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The queen aſked her if ſhe had ever in Europe 
ſeen one equal to this ſtranger ; and Mera took 
this opportunity to ſay ſo much in his praiſe, that 
the queen thought ſhe was too much intereſted for 
this unknown for him to be ſo to her. 


Origendoo likewiſe felt an uncommon agitation 
in his breaſt at the ſight of this wonderful un- 
known, and ſaid to the queen, How great 
e would be my happineſs, if my ſon ſhould prove 
& like this young lord,” Theſe words affected 
the queen, but ſhe durſt not flatter herſelf, her 
hopes diſappeared with Civan : It could not be 
ſuppoſed that this ſon would have loſt ſo good an 
opportunity of making himſelf known. 4 


They returned to the palace ; and the royal fa- 
mily during ſupper talked of nothing but the grace- 
ful appearance of this ſtranger ; and juſt as it was 
ended, a ſtrange noiſe was heard at the entrance 
of the hall; every one crying aloud, ©* Here he is!” 
and ranged themſelves in order. Origendoo and 
the royal family had directed their eyes to the place 
whence this noiſe proceeded, and preſently knew 
him, for Civan had not changed his dreſs, 


The 
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The queen was ſo overcome at the ſight, that 
ſhe was ready to faint, and obliged to ſupport her- 
ſelf upon Eliſakim, Origendoo intreated the un- 
known to draw near, and with the utmoſt civility 
begged to know. the name of a perſon he had con- 
ceived the greateſt eſteem for. Civan bowed with 
the greateſt reſpect, and ſaid. Great prince, I 
“ am as ignorant of that as of my birth; but I 
&© was told, that at your court, I ſhould be in- 
< formed of both.“ 


Civan could ſay no more. The king and queen 
both together cried out, O Civan! O my ſon! 
and riſing up bathed his face with their tears. 
The young prince likewiſe tenderly embraced them, 
and became equally ſpeechleſs. 


Faraki was the firſt to interrupt this moving 


| ſcene. Japaneſe, ſaid he, to the lords preſent, be- 


hold your prince. I promiſed to be his firſt ſub- 
ject, and have kept my word ; at the ſame time he 
threw himſelf at Civan's feet, whom the king 
deſiring to ariſe, he ſwore inviolable fidelity to 
him. Civan endeavoured to raiſe him up, and 
anſwered him only by embraces ; and the king 

could 
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could not forbear telling his nephew how much 
he was pleaſed with what he had ſaid. 


Though Civan was much engaged with the 
careſſes of Origendoo and his queen, his eyes were 
frequently turned towards Mera, whoſe emotion 
cannot be deſcribed. This tender princeſs had her 
face bathed with tears, which Eliſakim obſerving, 
aſked her the reaſon, 


Mera forgetting her diſguiſe, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing the princeſs, threw herſelf about her neck, 
which alarmed Eliſakim, and made her uſe her ut- 
moſt efforts to get free from the embraces of the 
ficticious Pinto. 


Faraki unable to command his anger at this 
ſight, ſaid to Pinto, Raſh young man, dare you 
to abuſe the princeſs in my preſence? Was it not 
© for the reſpect I bear to the king, your life 
e ſhould atone for this infolence.” At the ſame 
time the king ordered his guards to arreſt Pinto, 


Mera then recollected her diſguiſe; and finding 
ſhe muſt diſcover her ſex, bluſhed ſo much, that if 
poſſible it added to her beauty. Civan ſoon put a 
ſtop to her confuſion, by addrefling himſelf to the 

"= queen, 
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queen, and ſaying, © Madam, ſuffer not a perſon 
entitled to the greateſt reſpect to be affronted. 
© theſe clothes conceal a princeſs, whoſe name I 
* amalſo ignorant of, but ſhould die with grief 
© to ſee her inſulted.” 


It was unneceſſary to ſay more to the queen; 
and the name of Mera ſeveral times repeated, ba- 
niſhed the princeſſes fear and baſhfulneſs. She 
threw herſelf at the queen's feet, who held her a 
long time in her arms : And prince Faraki longed 
to embrace her in his turn. 


Every thing was confuſion in the king's apart- 
ment: Some crying for joy, others with a loud 
voice thanking heaven, fot raiſing them up ſuch 
a king; and it was impoſſible to hear any one 
ſpeak. At laſt the king diſmiſſed the crowd, and 
kept only his principal miniſters with his family ; 
and then Civan aſked the king's leave to preſent 
him a little box, according to the order of Dulica, 
which contained the clothes and jewels he had on 
the day he was taken away, that there might be no 
doubt about the identity of his perſon. At the 
bottom of the box was found a letter, which the 
king having opened, read aloud as follows, 


King 
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King of Bungo, 

YOU now ſee that I have fulfilled my promiſe, 
I give you up a ſon worthy to govern Japan, and 
at the ſame time undeceive you in regard to your 
idea concerning his education. My real name is 
Dulica, Zeimoto was my aſſumed one. Aſor 
was my huſband, who deſpairing of being able to 
make you ſenſible of the duties of a king, under- 
took the important taſk in favour of your ſon, Ac- 
cuſe none but us of taking your dear ſon away : If 
it appear to you a crime, we alone are blameable : 
if you think me deſerving of any recompenſe for 


my care of his education, marry him to Mera, and 
I ſhall think myſelf ſufficiently rewarded. 


My dear children, permit me, for the laſt time, 
to call you by this name; I draw near my end, 
and ſhall ceaſe to live, except in your hearts : 
Honour my memory by the practice of thoſe vir- 
tues I have endeavoured to inſpire you with, 
Your conduct alone can juſtify your birth. Hea- 
ven grant it may anſwer my intention, 


Civan and Mera could not refrain from tears at 
the thoughts of Dulica's death; and the king far 
from being diſpleaſed, admired their affection and 

| | wept 
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wept with them : Yet he did not entirely credit 
what Dulica ſaid concerning her death, but thought 


it a pretence to avoid his anger, ſhould he be diſ- 
pleaſed with her for taking away his ſon. 


Origendoo, far from any ſuch thoughts, felt no- 
thing but joy for the reſtoration of Civan, and in- 
timated to his ſon and niece his ſuſpicions in regard 
to Dulica, 


My lord, ſaid Civan, permit me to ſay you know 
not this virtuous woman; her ſou] is a ſtranger to 
fear, This death which ſhe foretells, ſhe has found 
coming upon her for two years paſt : Her love for 
us, and the virtues of her remedies have hitherto 
ſupported her ; but now that ſhe has joined us I 
am perſuaded, ſhe will reſign herſelf up to the 
courſe of nature. Pardon our grief at a time 
when our happineſs ought wholly to engage our 
thoughts: Our tears are reaſonable; the moſt 
lively gratitude makes them flow ; they leſſen not 
our ſatisfaction at ſeeing you. 


Origendoo and his wife endeavoured to conſole 
their children by their careſſes; for they now look- 
ed upon Mera as their daughter, and promiſed to 


unite her to Civan, In ſhort, they conſulted their 
miniſters 
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miniſters upon the conduct proper to be obſerved 
upon the occaſion, 


Aſares adviſed them not to make Dulica's letter 
public. The people, ſaid he, love every thing 
extraordinary : Let them ſtill have the ſame ideas 
of the prince's education, it will make them 
reſpect him the more. 


The king of Bungo followed Aſares's advice, 
and declared Civan his heir in the preſence of all 
the nobility in his kingdom. Every body willing- 
ly ſubmitted ; and we may ſuppoſe the example of 
Faraki contributed not a little to this univerſal 
ſubmiſſion. The king at the ſame time declared 
the marriages of Civan and Mera, Faraki and Eli- 
ſakim, which were celebrated with a magnificence 
before unknown in Bungo. The next day the 
king publicly reſigned his crown to his ſon, to 
enjoy the ſweets of a private life. 


Civan threw himſelf at his feet, entreating him 
to recall his reſolution ; but his prayers and tears 
were ineffectual ; all that he could obtain was, to 
prevail upon his father not to leave Fucheo, or 
give up his palace, as was cuſtomary with the other 
kings, 

| Soon 
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Soon after Civan's proof of gratitude, Origen- 
doo diſpatched an expreſs to the grotto with the 
moſt preſſing invitation to Dulica to come to 
them. The meſſenger found her reſolved not to 
leave her retreat, and much weaker. Thinking her 
life now of no more conſequence to the world, 
ſhe had left off the uſe of thoſe precautions 
ſhe had hitherto uſed, and which perhaps might 
have prolonged her life for ſome months, I ſay, 
perhaps this wonderful medicine was not poſſeſſed 
of all its boaſted qualities; for it is abſurd to ima- 
gine it could do, what nothing can, viz. lengthen 
the time of life beyond the date fixed by the moſt 
high. This medicine ſo much ſpoken of, may 
keep off old age and preſerve us from bad health, 
eſpecially if in the poſſeſſion of prudent perſons, 
enemies to every kind of exceſs, But Death is 
unavoidable at a certain time, and this time Du- 
lica was arrived at, the ſtream of life ceaſed to 
flow, and the meſſenger was ſcarce returned, when 
news was brought of her death, 


Civan and Mera's grief may eaſily be con- 
ceived, but was beyond all deſcription. Every one 
in the leaſt acquainted with this virtuous woman, 
ſympathized with them, She was buried without 

* 
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any pomp by the ſiſter of her dear Aſor; and Ci- 
van carefully preyented his father's deſign of inter- 
ring her in the ſepulchre of the kings. The Bon- 
zes have generally the care of the burials, and the 
ceremonies performed on thoſe occaſions, being 
chiefly idolatrous, ſuit not a chriſtian prince, he 
therefore prevailed upon Origendoo to comply 
with Dulica's requeſt, and let her remains be laid 
in the place where ſhe herſelf had deſired, 


Grief had ſo totally overcome Civan, that he 
determined to give himſelf up to it; and as the 
laws of Japan permitted, declared his reſolution of 
ſhutting himſelf up a whole month in his palace 
whithout any interruption from buſineſs, 


He paſſed the firſt day in weeping with Mera, 
and recounting the virtues of a woman who had 
been ſo dear to them. On the fourth day, he had 
a dream, which determined him to quit his retire- 
ment, He thought himſelf in a magnificent pa- 
lace ; and whilſt he was endeavouring to find out 
to whom it belonged, heard ſomebody call him by 
name; he followed the voice, till coming into a 
a great hall, he ſaw Dulica ſeated upon a ſplen- 
did throne, He was going to approach her, and 


teſtify his joy at ſeeing her, when with a ſtern look, 
ſhe 


j 
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ſhe ſaid, Stop, and anſwer me. What haſt thou 


done theſe four days for the good of thy ſubjects? 


Civan anſwered trembling, that he ſhould have 
thought himſelf ungrateful, if he had omitted that 
reſpect to her memory, which is uſually paid to 
thoſe we have a regard for. Civan, faid Dulica, 
the firſt duty of a king, and what ought to be moſt 
dear to him, is to watch over the happineſs of his 
people. While you are ſhedding to my memory 
uſeleſs tears, the poor fink in miſery under the op- 
preſſion of the rich; the powerful take the oppor- 
tunity of your abſence to oppreſs the widow and 
the fatherleſs; vice and idolatry triumph. Re- 
member, Civan, that in accepting a crown, you 
have taken upon you the duty of watching over 
thoſe who are under your care : think thoſe days 
loft which paſs without advancing this great un- 
dertaking. Grieve for me no more, it ſhews an ig- 
norance of the happineſs Ienjoy. Fortify your foul; 
my death is but the beginning of your troubles : 
You will not join me till you have experienced 
the greateſt difficulties of life. 


Civan was ſo terrified at theſe threats that he 
ſtarted out of his ſleep; and all that Mera could ſay 
to make him think this but an empty dream avail- 


ed nothing; he was perſuaded it came from the 
2 moſt 
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moſt high, and was determined to profit by it. 
He quitted his retirement and reſumed the reigns 
of government which his father had entirely re- 
ſigned to him. Generally the kings of Japan af- 
ter they have given up the crown to their eldeſt 
ſon, ſtay ſome time with him to inſtruct and qua- 
lify him for it. But Origendoo, after ſeveral con- 
verſations with Civan, found he had no need of his 
counſel, and though to enjoy the pleaſure of his 
company he agreed to ſtay in the palace, yet he de- 
termined to live as a private man. 


Civan for ſome time let things go on in their 
uſual courſe ; before he attempted what he intend- 
ed, he determined to find out the true character of 
the people about him. Every man has his pecu- 
liar merits, virtues and vices, Very few are need- 
ful to princes, if he knows how to diſpoſe of them 
properly : For want of this knowledge, the affairs 
of a kingdom are badly managed, though there may 
be in it many capable of undertaking, and able to ex- 
ecute them with credit. The ambition of parents 
frequently determines the fate of their children, 
They make a bad officer of him who would have 
made a figure in the council; and another who 
diſgraces the office of magiſtrate which he was 
forced to accept, would have ſhone in the army. 
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To remedy this evil, Civan, as I have ſaid, ap- 
plied himſelf to learn their diſpoſitions, and de- 
fired Mera's aſſiſtance in this undertaking. Ladies 
often find them out ſooner than men, becauſe they 
are under leſs reſtraint before them than before their 
maſters, Mera's court conſiſted of amiable young 
ladies, ambitious of making honourable connecti- 
ons; therefore the qualities of thoſe lords 
hoped to marry, were generally the ſubjects of their 
converſations. Theſe Mera related to Civan, 
who though he well knew the wiſdom and virtue 
of his wife, never determined any thing upon her 
information, but compared it with what he had 
heard himſelf; and for fear of any miſtake, con- 
ſulted Aſares upon it. This man thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a court, often converſed with Civan 
upon this ſubjet; and the young prince put a 
great, though not an implicit confidence in him, 
always remembering Dulica's advice upon this 


article. 


Among others of rank in Origendoo's court, was 
one foreigner. An unfortunate affair had obliged 
him to ſeek ſhelter there; the king took particular 
notice of him : His name was Angero, but was 


commonly called the diſcontented. In truth he 
always 
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always appeared uneaſy; an anxious reſtleſſneſs 
conſtantly attended him; he enjoyed no pleaſures; 
the perpetual agitation of his mind allowed him 
not a moment's reſt. Civan at firſt thought this 
his natural temper; but having carefully examined, 
and found in him a ſolid judgment and upright 
heart, he was convinced it muſt be occaſioned by 
ſome great misfortune. 


Angero, ſaid he to him one day, your ſtate of 
mind excites my compaſſion; ſome ſecret grief con- 
ſumes you: Cannot you hope for relief from the 
counſel of a friend ? A ſecret inclination has pre- 
poſeſſed me in your favour; ſpeak, can I be of 
any ſervice to you ? 


You will eaſily conceive Angero's ſurpriſe at 
this addreſs, If you remember what I have ſaid of 
the pride of the nobility, eſpecially of the kings of 
Japan, who look upon their inferiors as unworthy 
their notice, and claim a degree of reverence due 
only to the gods, 


This condeſcenſion of the king tranſported An- 
gero. He threw himſelf at his feet, and bathing 
them with his tears, was for a long time unable to 


inform him that the follies of his youth had ren- 
dered 
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dered life inſupportable to him, What have I not 
done, ſaid he to the king, to atone for them? 1 
retired for ſome time into a houſe of Bonzes, have 
followed their advice, have ſtripped myſelf of great 
part of my wealth to beſtow it on them: I call, 
without ceaſing, upon the god Amida, who, our 
doctors ſay, has procured ſalvation to mankind ; 
yet my remorſe increaſes : I daily ſuffer a thouſand 
torments, and have no hopes of relief but from a 
determined reſolution of putting an end to my 
exiſtence. 


Civan moved with this man's fituation, thought 
providence had now furniſhed him with an oppor- 
tunity of beginning the converſion of the Japaneſe ; 
and raiſing up Angero, ſaid to him; bleſs God, 
the creator of heaven and earth: His inflictions 
are tokens of his mercy ; he alone can relieve you. 
Hitherto you have invoked dumb gods, without 
power, who far from hearing your prayers, cannot 
underſtand them. The God I ſpeak of, is the on- 
ly God of the heart; he will calm your troubles, 
and give that peace of mind you have ſo long ſighed 
for in vain, | 


Angero remained ſpeechleſs at Civan's diſcourſe, 


The diſreſpect with which he mentioned Amida, 
made 
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made him tremble; and he was afraid the earth 
ſhould open and ſwallow him up. Civan perceived 
his ſentiments, and ſo wiſely deſcribed the folly of 
having many gods, that if he was not convinced by 
this firſt converſation, he felt in his mind thoſe ſa- 
lutary doubts which lead to a knowledge of the 
truth, 


At his return home, Angero felt his agitations 
redoubled ; throwing himſelf upon his knees, 
and lifting up his eyes bathed in tears to hea- 
ven, he thus prayed, ** O thou powerful Di- 
« vinity, whom Civan has told me of, and whom 
I adore without knowing; if it be true that thou 
© art the maſter of all hearts, deign to comfort 
„ mine; and if thou wilt vouchſafe to hear my 
«© prayers, I promiſe to become thy conſtant wor- 
« ſhipper, and to employ the reſt of my days in 
«© making thee known to the Japaneſe,” 


Scarce had Angero pronounced theſe words, 
when he found himſelf, as it were, caſed of a great 
load ; his perturbations give way to a pleaſing 
tranquillity of mind ; and himſelf totally changed. 
The firſt effuſions of his heart thus c , were 
grateful acknowledgments to that merciful God, 
who had delivered him from the torments he had 
ſo 


| 
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ſo long ſuffered : He continued many hours upon 
his knees, and only roſe to throw into the river 
thoſe many idols he had in his room. He waited 
with impatience the king's ſupper time; appeared 
there quite another man, with a viſible alteration 
in his countenance, All the court obſerved it; 
nor-was Civan the laſt to perceive it. This prince 
had ſpent part of his time in intreating the Lord 
to bleſs this firſt trial of his zeal, and inwardly 
thanked him for the ſucceſs, Determined not to 
loſe fo good an opportunity, when he aroſe from 
ſupper, he called Angero into his cloſet, who 
throwing himſelf at his feet, was long unable to 
expreſs his gratitude, He informed him of his en- 
gagement to worſhip the God who had com- 
forted him, and to devote his life to convince his 
countrymen of the expediency of it. The king 
propoſed to him to go into the Indies, where he 
would find a miniſter of the God he had menti- 
oned, and who would inſtruct him in his religion, 


Civan depended upon Francis Xavier's promiſe 
to Dulica ; and of him it was that he ſpake to An- 
gero, who promiſed faithfully to comply with his 
orders. The next day the king having ſummoned 
a council, explained to them how commerce pro- 


duced wealth ; and that in his opinion no pains 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſpared to eſtabliſh it in his kingdom, 
He aſked them if they remembered the ſtrangers 
they had twice feen in Bungo ; and thought it ne- 
ceflary to invite them into his kingdom. This re- 
ſolution being univerſally approved of, Civan de- 
clared he had pitched upon Angers to go into the 
Indies to invite the Portugueſe to traffic with 
them. 


Many of the lords of Bungo were pleaſed with 
this choice : They began to look upon Angero's 
increaſe of favour with a jealous eye, and ſaw with 
pleaſure the departure of a man likely to become a 
favourite : they praiſed the king's choice ; and 
thoſe who the day before had endeavoured to 
expoſe Angero's faults, now praiſed him to the 
ſkies, The king perfectly underftood the motives 
of ſo oppoſite a conduct, and took this opportunity 
to diſcover the characters of thoſe about him. 


Princes may always find out the merit of a man 
from his courtiers behaviour to him; they praiſe 
without meaſure the middling ſubjects, becauſe 
they have nothing to fear from them ; but combine 
againſt, and loſe no opportunity to humble thoſe, 
who by their merit, virtues or wiſdom, can ac- 
quire the confidence of their maſters, 

Angero 
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Angero departed in a few days after his voyage 
was determined upon; and during his abſence, Ci- 
van exerted himſelf to prepare his ſubjects to receive 
the goſpel. His firſt object was to aboliſh a moſt 
cruel cuſtom, I have before ſaid, that mothers aban- 
don thoſe children they think themſelves unable to 
bring up, and thoſe who are born deformed. He 
might have reſtrained this cruelty by virtue of his 
authority, but found a remedy in religion, It was 
neceſſary to alter the opinion they had of its being 
impoſſible to affiſt the poor, without incurring the 
diſpleaſure of their gods; therefore to convince 
them of the falſity of ſuch an opinion, he built one 
large houſe for the reception of deſerted children, 
and provided it with every neceſſary, and another 
for thoſe who were ſick, The faithful Japaneſe 
had the care of theſe two houſes. At the firſt it 
was difficult to find people to do this; nobody 
dared to expoſe themſelves to the anger of the gods 
and the Bonzes. Civan wiſely thinking his exam- 
ple would do more than his orders, went himſelf 
regularly every day, with Faraki and Aſares, to 


aſſiſt the ſick, while Mera and Eliſakim did the 


ſame to the women. 


This conduct raiſed great diſturbances in Bun- 
go. The Bonzes took this opportunity to find 


fault - 


ma 
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fault with his government, and raiſe rebellion 
among his ſubjects; but their attempts ſucceeded 
not according to their wiſnes. Civan had ap- 
pointed Faraki general of his forces. This young 
prince was the idol of the people, therefore the king 
wiſely committed this important truſt to him. 


Though the common people found too many ad- 
vantages in the new regulations this prince had 
made, to liſten to the diſcourſes of theſe phariſaical 
prieſts; yet there were a few lords, who, foreſee- 
ing how much their authority would be leſſened 
by a prince deſirous of doing every thing himſelf, 
entered into the ſchemes of the Bonzes, and pro- 
miſed their endeavours to make the king alter his 
conduct. : 

« He is a weak, cowardly prince, (ſaid theſe 
„ diſturbers of public repoſe;) he diſgraces his 
*« dignity, and is too condeſcending ; it will be an 
c eaſy thing to over awe him, and he will never 
© have the teſolution to oppoſe thoſe, who attempt 
to force him to a conduct more ſuitable to his 
% dignity,” 


Upon theſe principles, the nobles, having 
ſtrengthened their party, bid the Bonzes deſire an 


A a audience, 
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audience, and engaged to be preſent, well attend - 
ed, to intimidate the king, and oblige him to 
change his conduct: but Civan had good ſpies, 
who gave him notice of this plot, and he took pro- 
per meaſures to render it abortive, 


Before we relate what followed, it is neceſſary to 
inform our reader, that moſt of the houſes, and 
even palaces in Japan, are only large places en- 
cloſed with boards of varniſhed wood. Moveable 
ſcreens divide them into ſeparatc apartments, and 
upon any particular day, theſe ſcreens are eaſily re- 
moved, and the whole palace becomes one great 
hall, except where the king's throne is placed, 


which opens when the aſſembly begins, 


Faraki choſe three hundred of his beſt ſoldiers, 
who beſides their common arms had each a gun, 
which he had taught them the uſe of; not that Ci- 
van wiſhed to introduce fire- arms into Japan, but 
kept them for his guards, and acquainted nobody 
but Aſares with the compoſition of powder, 
The king ſeated himſelf upon the throne, cloathed 
in his richeſt robes, and Faraki, who ſtood near 
him, owned that his very looks were terrible. 
His cuſtomary pleaſing ſmile diſappeared, a ma- 


jeſtic air was aſſumed, which convinced every 
beholder, 
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beholder, that he was maſter, and determined to 
be ſo. 


Origendoo attended not at this aſſembly; and 
though he approved his ſon's conduct, yet thought 
it neceſſary for him to act with caution : He wiſh- 
ed to perſuade him to give up ſomething to engage 
his people to be more dutiful. But Civan far 
from following his advice, reſpectfully told his fa- 
ther, that condeſcenſion was encouragement to re- 
bellious ſubjects; that it was neceſſary to convince 
them they were not to be liſtened to, and that their 
duty, during his reign, was to obey. Origendoo 
conſented to all this; yet, fearing ſome evil con- 
ſequence from this event, could not be prevailed 
on to attend, 


The Bonzes found moſt of the lords, aſſembled 
in the hall of council, of their way of thinking, 
who aſſured them they might eaſily intimidate the 
prince, by ſpeaking boldly, becauſe ſure of their 


ſupport. 


Nobody ever approached the kings of Japan 
without bowing themſelves in their preſence, and 
remaining half bent, not daring to look them in 


the face, till the acceſſion of Civan, who had ne- 
ver 
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ver permitted them to do ſo, wiſhing to live with 
his ſubjects, as a father with his children, and not 
as a maſter with his ſlaves ; but upon this occaſion 
he wiſhed to exert his whole majeſtic authority 
againſt theſe mutinous people. 


Scarce had they removed the ſcreen which ſepa- 
rated the two halls, when the king, looking upon 
the rebels with a commanding air, ordered them to 
kneel, They were aſtoniſhed at his majeſty ; and 
when they aroſe, he demanded why they had de- 
fired an audience. The Prieſts looking at one ano- 
ther, and each wiſhing his neighbour the honour of 
ſpeaking firſt, The king commanded them a ſe- 
cond time to ſay what they wanted, and added ina 
milder tone, that he ſhould always think it a plea- 
ſure and his duty to oblige his ſubjects, when they 
deſired it with that reſpect which he ſhould always 
expect, 


Then the chief of the Bonzes ſaid with a ſtam- 
mering voice (being in a great fright) That they had 
taken the liberty of informing his majeſty, that he 
expoſed both himſelf and his kingdom to the anger 
of the gods, by protecting thoſe whom they had 


curſed ; and that they were ſurpriſed he ſhould fo 
far 
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far forget himſelf as to ſerve the poor and ſick, who 
were the outcaſts of nature. 


I might anſwer you, ſaid Civan, as all the 
kings, my predeceſſors have uſed to do, by ſaying, 
It is my pleaſure ;” but though I wiſhed to give 
up my prerogative, and be treated by you as a pri- 
vate perſon, yet can I never aſſent to any thing 
but what my reaſon approves. You ſay I diſpleaſe 
the gods by aſſiſting the miſerable ; prove this to 
me immediately, and you ſhall inſtantly fee me 
change my conduct. 


The chief of the Bonzes replied. The gods be- 
ſtow upon men good and evil, therefore we may 
ſuppoſe they hate the poor and the ſick, otherwiſe 
they would not have left them in a ſtate of miſery, 
to which death is infinitely preferable; and is it 
not offending the gods, to love thoſe whom they 
hate ? 


. 


Upon this ſuppoſition, ſaid Civan, thoſe who are 
loaded with health, wealth, and honours, may be 
looked upon as favourites of the gods. 


Do not doubt it, ſaid this man. It is upon this 
principle, that the reſpect and obedience your 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects pay you is founded. It is eaſy to know 


when they are particularly fond of you, by the 
great gifts they immediately preſent you with. 


This ſpeech was artfully applied; and the king 
ſmiled at his cunning, but was not to be duped ſo. 
He knew the hiſtory of his country, and recol- 
lecting the name of the founder of his kingdom, 
ſaid to the Bonze, Orima, the firſt king of this 
empire, muſt have been ſtill dearer to the gods, ſince 
from the rank of a common officer belonging to the 
Dairy, he roſe to the dignity of a king; he won 
fourteen hattles; he lived to extreme old age, 
N without feeling any of its inconveniences, and left 
1 the empire to his children, 
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The Bonge was greatly puzzled at this queſtion, 
The memory of Orima was held in abomination 
in Bungo, where this prince had committed un- 
heard of crimes, But decency requiring him to 
make ſome reply, and to get out of this ſcrape, 
he was forced to declare that gods, for reaſons 
known only to themſelves, ſometimes gave the 
bleiſings of life to thoſe they did not love. 


Agree then, ſaid the king, that they may alſo 


ſend evil things to thoſe whom they love, Be- 
ſides, 
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ſides, added Civan, anſwer me another queſtion ? 
Are virtue, honeſty and greatneſs of ſoul, the pecu- 
liar properties of rich men ? Are they ever vicious, 
and are the poor always alſo ? 


No certainly, replied the Bonze. Many of the 
rich are wicked, and we often ſee the poor per- 
form heroic actions. 


Confeſs then, faid the king, that the gods are 
very unjuſt, that they love and hate by caprice, 
that they prefer the wicked to the good; or elſe 
agree with me, that the happineſs or the evils of 
this life, are neither proofs of their hatred, or marks 
of their love, If there are gods, they mult be juſt 
and love men; and the way to render ourſelves 
agreeable to them is to imitate them, Is it not 
true, that we admire a greatneſs of ſoul, and that 
the man who deſpiſes ſorrow and death endears 
himſelf to us? Are not poverty and troubles 
means for men to acquire that refolution we fo 
much eſteem ? therefore they are not evils, ſince 
they conduct us to glory and immortality, 


Since then the evils of life produce ſuch advan- 
tages, why do you, my lord, ſaid the Bonze, at- 
tempt to bring them from this uſeful ſituation, to 

which 
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which the gods have reduced them, ſince you ſay 
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it is for their good? 


To account for the deſigns of the Deity, ſaid 
Civan, in ordering that there ſhould be ſome mi- 
ſerable perſons in the world, we muſt ſuppoſe he 
had two ends in view : Firſt, to reform the man- 
ners of thoſe who ſuffer ; ſecond, to give the rich 
an opportunity of doing a thouſand good aCtions, 
We cannot better honour the divinity than by imi- 
tating him: He makes the ſun to ſhine upon the 
field of the poor, in the ſame manner as it does 
upon that of the rich ; he extends his bounty to 
all alike. The rich, like the ſun, ought equally 
to diffuſe their goodneſs, and think their wealth 
given them to beſtow part of it upon the poor. 
Beſides, the riches of a nation depend upon the 
number of its inhabitants, Do not you every 
where ſee the ground uncultivated? Make of thoſe 
children who are daily expoſed, ſoldiers and la- 
bourers ; let thoſe who would periſh by ſickneſs 
through want of help be taken care of, and grati- 
tude will make them expoſe their lives for their 
country when it is required, In one word; 
though I know how to diſtinguiſh perſons nobly 
born, I think the meaneſt of my ſubjects equally 


intitled to my attention. ] will be a father to all; 
| will 


n 
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will treat the nobles as the eldeſt, yet take care that 
they uſe not the youngeſt ill. Thus I declare to 
my people here aſſembled, that from this day, I 
will be ever ready to hear their complaints, to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, and relieve their diſtreſſes. 


The Japaneſe were ſenſibly affected by Civan's 
diſcourſe, and moſt of the lords concerned in the 
plot with the bonzes, found they had been impoſed 
upon. Some few, prompted by ambition, till 
wiſhed to be at variance with the king, but cauti- 
ouſly concealed their ſentiments, and appeared the 
moſt eager to acknowledge their faults. The 
Bonzes retired in confuſion, convinced their au- 
thority would be little during the reign of ſuch a 
prince, therefore determined to oppoſe all his de- 
ſigns, but with how little ſucceſs will appear in the 


ſequel, 


Scarce had the aſſembly broke up, when Civan, 
attended by his guards went to the houſe belong- 
ing to the ſick; ſeveral young lords deſirous of 
paying their court to him accompanied him, He 
ſhewed them, among the ſick, many ſoldiers, who 
had ſerved with honour for a courſe of years, and 
ſaid, Have not theſe brave fellows deſerved all I 

B b have 
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have done for them? Would it not be cruel to 
abandon them to their unhappy fate ? 


From that time many came to offer themſelves 
to take care of the ſick and fatherleſs. The ſiſters 
of Aſor quitted their grotto, and many others imi- 
tated their example. 


When the ſick were recovered, Aſares conſulted 
them about their profeſſions, and what they were 
capable of doing. He ſupplied ſome with clothes, 


others with tools, and placed all in employments 


ſuitable to their capacities. Every one was con- 
tented, and thanked heaven for giving them, in 


Civan, a great king, and a good father, Faraki very 


deſirous of promoting the king's intentions, placed 
ſecretaries in the aſſembly, to write down Civan's 
queſtions and the Bonzes anſwers ; which were 
publiſhed all over the kingdom, and produced 
happy effects. | 


The ruling paſſion of the Japaneſe is a love of 
glory; they value themſelves much, and wiſh to be 
valued by others ; hence proceeds their hatred for 
the great, who treat them as ſlaves: The meaneſt 
of them preſerve their pride in the preſence of the 


rich, and would ſooner perifh in the greateſt miſery, 
| than 


1 
1 
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than ſue for neceſſaries to a man, who would take 
advantage of his wants to humble him. One may 
imagine this muſt produce bad effects, when two 
ſuch different people are in the ſame kingdom, 
and the greateſt number wiſhing for thoſe great re- 
volutions which may weaken the power of the 
great. 


Nothing could pleaſe ſuch a people more than 
gaining the eſteem of Civan; their natural pride 
ſoon diſappeared ; they thought it impoſſible to 
humble themſelves enough, before a prince who had 
raiſed them from the moſt abject ſlavery ; they 
looked upon his government as their ſtate of hap- 
pineſs ; they publicly declared their readineſs to 
ſerve him upon all occaſions, and that their lives 
were at his diſpoſal. All the villages ſent depu- 
ties with addreſſes to Civan, who encreaſed the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction, by relating the gracious manner 
in which they were received, 


The king informed thoſe lords he thought wiſer 
than the reſt, that the only way to gain reſpect 
from the people was to live friendly with them : 
the more you eſteem them, ſaid he, the more hum- 
ble they will be, and the leſs aſhamed of aſking any 


thing of you ; and when once convinced they can 
gain 
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gain an honeſt livelihood, they will be glad to do 


it. Thoſe lords who followed Civan's advice, made 
the experiment, and the deputies, aſtoniſhed at their 
condeſcenſion and eaſe, were eager to pay court to 
them, and while they diſregarded others, bowed 
reſpectfully to them and courted their converſation, 


The king of Bungo willing to take advantage of 
his people's preſent love, having aſſembled the de- 
puties, declared, that from his acceſſion to the 
throne, he had had a fatherly love for his people, 
and was never more happy, then when he could 
make the meaneſt of his ſubjeCts ſo, as far as their 
ſituation would allow. I cannot, ſaid he, ſuffici- 
ently praiſe the magnanimity of the Japaneſe ; they 
content themſelves with what is barely neceſſary to 
ſupport life, and know how to reject the greateſt 
advantages, if not to be obtained without mean- 
neſs, But what is virtue in a proper mean, be- 
comes vice if carried to exceſs. True magnani- 
mity conſiſts in knowing how to procure what is 
needful and agreeable, without being indebted to 
any one for them: Honeſt induſtry will procure 
theſe, and attention to his labour far from debaſing 
man, does him credit. No profeſſion allowed of 
by the laws of God and ſociety can be ſhameful : 


Commerce, for inſtance, has nothing for a man to 
1 be 
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be aſhamed of, on the contrary it produces uſeful 
plenty to the ſtate and to every individual : This 
has determined me to eſtabliſh it ; and for the fu- 
ture every one ſhall be reſpected who follows it 
with vigilance and honeſty, Though heaven has 
abundantly provided for us every thing neceſſary 
for life ; yet many things are manufactured, and 
may be imported from other countries, which want 
what we have here at a low price. This beautiful 
china, theſe rich ſtuffs, which are common here, 
we may exchange for other things which will prove 
advantageous to us ; and at the ſame time that we 
are enriching ourſelves with foreign merchandize, 
the great ſale of our own, will create an emulation, 
increaſe the number of our manufacturers, and 
procure an independent livelihood for the poor, 
Idleneſs is a vice which, by your aſſiſtance, I hope 
to baniſh from my kingdom : You have the confi- 
dence of thoſe towns, whoſe deputies you are; do 
your utmoſt to inform them of my intention, and 
let me be indebted to your zeal, for the ſucceſs of 
a deſign which will certainly make this kingdom 
the moſt flouriſhing in Japan. 
j 

This ſpeech had a wonderful effect: The de- 
puties, accuſtomed to ſee their kings at a diſtance, 
and always upon a throne, and to hear them give 

their 
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their orders with a commanding voice, were tran- 
ſported, and could ſcarce credit their ſenſes: that a 
king ſhould condeſcend to inform them himſelf of 
his intentions, and ſolicit their aſſiſtance, was to 
them a ſtrange phenomenon. 


The Japaneſe have a moſt grateful heart; no 
people can be more thankful for the leaſt kindneſs ; 
therefore the gratitude of theſe deputies is not to be 
wondered at. After ſome private conſultation, 
their ſenior thus addreſſed the king with a loud 
voice: May the gods prolong your days, and 
your intentions ſucceed, We will go to inform 
and perſuade our citizens to ſecond your deſign, 
cc and when we have done this, we ſwear to return 
© and drown ourſelves in honour of Amida, to ob- 
5 tain for you a long life in this world, and for- 
cc giveneſs of your ſins in the next. Permit us, 
ce great king to be honoured with your preſence, 
c“ and all our wiſhes will be gratified.“ 


Civan trembled at this ſtrange declaration of his 
ſubjects love: But though the idea of their propo- 
ſal ſhocked him, he durſt not contradict them for 
the preſent ; therefore having thanked the depu- 
ties, without promiſing any thing, he begged their 
attendance the next day, to aſſiſt at the examina- 

tion 
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tion of a criminal, a difficult caſe. They were 
exceedingly elated at this, and met in the hall of 
council, at the hour appointed. 


As ſoon as they were ſeated, the criminal was 
produced, a ſoldier of about twenty-five years old, 
of a pleaſing form, accuſed of having deſerted his 
poſt, a capital crime among the Japaneſe, His 
officer examined him by Civan's order, and de- 
manded why he had deſerted his poſt, Becauſe I 
was uſeleſs, replied the Soldier. The place where 
I was ſtationed was very deſart; I did not ſuppoſe 
I ſhould be miſſed ; and thought I ſhould gain 
more credit by joining the king's gardeners and 
aſſiſting them. 


Civan, pretending to be very angry, ſaid, Baſe 
man; did you receive my pay to work in my gar- 
den? Know that nothing is done in my houſe 
without my particular orders. I ſhould have placed 
thee there, had I thought it proper; thou haſt 
acted contrary to the rules of my palace, and done 
what I ordered not, therefore deſerveſt to die. 
What is your opinion, gentlemen, ſaid Civan, 
looking towards the deputies ? 


However 
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However they might pity this young ſoldier, not 
one of them attempted to bring him in not guilty. 
The law was plain, and ſuch diſobedience, ſaid 
one of the deputies, may produce terrible effects. 
What would be the conſequence ſhould every 
ſoldier follow his own inclinations, and deſert the 
poſt aſſigned him by his officer ? 


« Gentlemen, ſaid Civan, I am of your opin- 
ion. Every ſoldier who deſerts his poſt deſerves to 
| die, and forfeits his maſter's favour ; therefore will 
j prevent your performing what you have now pro- 
| miſed. We are all ſoldiers. Providence has aſ- 
ſigned each of us a ſtation, which we cannot quit, 
without incurring his diſpleaſure, When we P 
i have accompliſhed the deſigns of the Deity, he will 
| ſet us free, but we muſt not prevent him : We 
i offend him when we think he can be honoured 
it by ſacrificing ourſelves. Some wicked being, an 
| enemy to the human race, hath put it into mens 
it heads, and while I am king no ſubject ſhall deſert 
it his poſt. You yourſelves have acknowledged the 
equity of it, and will you refuſe to comply 
with it?“ 


f 
| 
| 

| 

i 

| 
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The deputies looked with amazement at each 
other, unable ſufficiently to admire Civan's wiſ- 
dom : inſtead of impious ſacrifices, they devoted 
to him their lives, and ſwore to employ them in his 
ſervice. They departed loaded with preſents, and 
diſappointed not the king's confidence; every in- 
habitant of the towns and villages engaged to ex- 
ecute what Civan ſhould command, 


A few days after, the king ſet governors over 
every province, with orders to keep a regiſter of the 
names of the heads of every family, and the number 
of their children above ten years old. On one fide 
theſe names was entered the eftate of the head, 
or what his profeſſion might produce ; and on a 
ſeparate liſt thoſe whoſe revenues were not ſufficient 
to ſupport them; and theſe the king took care 
of. The following is an account of what he 
did for them. 


A labourer cannot provide for a family with only 
two meaſures of land : To avoid diſtreſs he either 
muſt not marry, or ſee his children periſh as ſoon 
as they are born: therefore the king following 
Dulica's advice, had the goods and poſſeſſions of 
the Bonzes valued and divided part equally amongſt 

Cc them ; 
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them; the reſt of their land was divided among 
the neighbouring villages, in ſuch proportion, that 

each labouring family might have enough to ſub- 
fiſt upon. In every village two men of reputed 
honeſty were appointed overſeers, to keep an ac- 
count of each labourer's loſſes, of the care he took 
of his ground, of the taxes he was obliged to pay 
the king, and of the increaſe of his family. Every 
year the king appointed a governor to go over the 
province, to reward the induſtrious, to repair thoſe 
loſſes which had not been occaſioned by idle- 
neſs, to receive the taxes collected, to overlook 
the overſeers, and to ſtay one day in every 
village to hear the complaints which might be 
brought againſt them. Neither overſeer nor go- 
vernor was allowed to reap any profit, or receive 
the leaſt preſent ; and as a check upon them, the 
king reſerved for his own information, the petiti- 
ons which ſhould be preſented. Many begged 
him to put more confidence in his miniſters, which 
he would never conſent to. The great are al- 
ways biaſed by intereſt, blood or art; they ſee not 
the miſeries of mankind, that they may plunder 
the weak in their turn they permit not the miſera- 
ble to approach the throne ; his cries reach not the 
king's ear, who, without knowing it, becomes the 


miniſter to, the great, to the ruin of his people, 
which 
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which could never be the caſe, if complaints were 
carried immediately to the king. 


Before we ſpeak of the regulations Civan made 
for the different profeſſions, it is neceſſary to ſhew 
the effect his reſolution had, of hearing his ſubjects 
complaints, 


Origendoo was one of the beſt of kings, loved 
his ſubjects like a father, and would have been very 
unhappy at the thought of his authorities being 
abuſed to their prejudice. But how could he find 
it out? Two miniſters governed both him and his 
kingdom without his perceiving it. He was too 
fond of pleaſure, to attend to his government, and 
gave up all to theſe two, All his favours were 
granted through their means; nobody approached 
him without their leave; whatever any one ſaid 
was dictated by them : The leaſt word ſpoken 
without their permiſſion, was ſure to be the ruin 
of the imprudent man who uttered it. Theſe 
two men were the leaders of the party of the Bon- 
zes, and who had determined to deprive the prince 
of his throne, rather than ſee him deprive them of 
their authority, but Civan prevented their wicked 


deſigns, 
There 
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There was in Bungo, a ſmall barren iſland, 
whither they baniſhed thoſe who had the misfor- 
tune to diſpleaſe the king, or commit ſome fault 
not worthy of death. This iſland was fo carefully 
guarded, that it was impoſlible to approach the 
coaſt, The exiles were employed in working rich 
ſtuffs for the uſe of the royal family : Twice in 
the year their work was fetched, for which they 
received what was barely neceſſary to ſupport life. 
As ſoon as Civan aſcended the throne, he ordered 
theſe exiles to appear before him, to examine what 


faults they had been baniſhed for. 


The firſt man who appeared was about forty 
years old, and had been baniſhed twelve, Upon 
examining the regiſter it appeared, that he had 
been baniſhed by the deſire of his wife, who com- 
plained that he had uſed her ill, ſpent his money, 
and intended to poiſon her. Being queſtioned 
about this, he fell down with his face to theearth ; 
the ſight of the two miniſters terrified him ; but 
being encouraged by Civan, he declared that all his 
crime was having a handſome coquetiſh wife, 
whoſe behaviour he did not approve of; that he 
had indeed threatened to treat her with ſome ſeverity 
if ſhe did not reform; but that his fondneſs for her 

| prevented 
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prevented his executing what he intended; and 
that he would appeal to his neighbours and ſer- 
vants who had often blamed his lenity. 


Civan ſent for witneſſes to prove the truth of his 
depoſition, who affirmed what he had faid to be 
true, and added, that ſince his baniſhment, his 
wife had carried on a ſcandalous intrigue with the 
ſecretary of one of theſe miniſters, by whoſe in- 
fluence ſhe had procured her huſband's baniſhment. 


Origendoo, who was preſent at this meeting, un- 
able to reſtrain his anger, ſaid to his miniſter, 
C How did you dare to abuſe my authority by the 
commiſſion of ſuch crimes ?” The miniſter pre- 
tending to be greatly ſurpriſed at it. Infamous 
&« man, ſaid he; had you fo little regard for the 
c liberty of my ſubjects, that you muſt uſe every 
cc artifice to deprive them of it.“ 


As Origendoo uttered theſe words, two of the 
exiles drew near, and begged leave to confront the 
miniſter. Who declared they had preſented ſeve- 
ral petitions to clear their maſter's innocence, for 
which they had been baniſhed alſo. Theſe two 
men had been baniſhed to the iſle for ſpeaking 


againſt 
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againſt the king, though nobody could prove the 
leaſt complaint againſt them. 


Origendoo begged his ſon not to let this crime 
go unpuniſhed ; but Civan begged him to mode- 
rate his anger, and contented himſelf by ſending 
the woman with the ſecretary, inſtead of theſe 
three innocent perſons, and ordered them to be 
carefully guarded. ' 


After this a citizen of Fucheo preſented himſelf, 
who had been a priſoner in this iſland fix years, ſay- 
ing, I never knew the reaſon of my baniſhment, ex- 
| cept it was, my refuſing to ſell the miniſter at a low 
price, a houſe I built near the town. It appeared that 
this man had been accuſed of keeping a correſ- 
pondence with the king of Firando, Origendoo's 
enemy, and that three of the other miniſters ſer- 
vants had been his accuſers, Theſe ſervants be- 
ing ſummoned before Civan, confeſſed that they 
had ſigned a petition againſt this man to obey their 
maſter, without having read it ; and what corro- 
borated their evidence was the miniſters having 
taken poſſeſſion of this man's houſe. 
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It would be tedious to relate the hiſtory of all 


who unjuſtly ſuffered, There were more than 
three 
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three hundred, whoſe baniſhment was not for any 
juſt cauſe, and whoſe names the king was entirely 
ignorant of: becauſe theſe two miniſters had 
made him fign ſeveral blank contracts, which they 
had put into the hands of inferior officers, who 
made an unjuſt uſe of them: So that not a man 
in Bungo, when he aroſe in the morning could pro- 
miſe himſelf ſafe, An enemy might procure one 


of theſe orders againſt him, without his being able 


to juſtify himſelf. 


The two miniſters were confounded and durſt 
not lift up their heads: they never expected ſuch 
charges would be brought againſt them, if they 
had, they would not have appeared. Civan or- 
dered his guards to ſeize them, and reſolved to 
bring them to a trial ; but at the ſame time in- 
formed them that he meant not to encourage the 
accuſers of his miniſters, and declared he would 


ſeverely puniſh thoſe who brought falſe accuſa- 


tions before the throne; ſenſible that promotion 
excites envy : And though he wiſhed to prevent 
his miniſters from abuſing his power, yet he would 
provide for their ſafety, and aſſure them of not be- 
ing condemned unheard. | 


Having 
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Having relieved his ſubjects from this oppreſſion 
brought upon them by theſe miniſters, Civan pub- 
liſhed throughout his dominions, the laws he had 
framed for the uſe of the country people, and in- 
vited all who had any knowledge of the matter to 
appear at a council he called on purpoſe. 


Beſides the petition of the Bonzes, who were 
againſt his ſcheme, and whoſe clamours he diſre- 
garded, many others were preſented which ſeemed 
more reaſonable. The king of Bungo uſed for- 
merly to farm out his taxes to men who were by 
contract to pay him a certain yearly ſum. Theſe 
taxes at a moderate levy, without diſtreſſing the 
people, ſufficiently paid thoſe who bid the higheſt 
for them. But by a great abuſe, which Origen- 
doo never guarded againſt, theſe firſt farmers of the 
king's taxes, fold them again to others, and got 
immenſe ſums by it; their ſplendour exceeded that 
of princes, their tables and furniture were uncom- 
monly elegant, and their ſervants without num- 
ber. It was eaſy to ſuppoſe this luxury was ſup- 
ported at the expence of the poor. The under- 
farmers alſo uſed every method to repay themſelves 
for the ſums they had advanced. They ſent a 


number of men about the kingdom, who like 


wolves 


nn 
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wolves and harpies took every opportunity to ſtrip 
the poor peaſants of their ſubſtance, being obliged 
not only to repay the principal and intereſt of the 
under farmer, but to provide wages for theſe many 
clerks and wicked agents who ſo cruelly oppreſſed 
them. One fourth part of the taxes collected did 
not go to the king, therefore Civan made the 
orders I have mentioned to remedy this abuſe. 


Some ſaid, what will become of the many thou- 
ſands employed to collect theſe taxes, who, when 
put out of this employment will not have bread to 
eat? Civan agreed they were to be pitied, becauſe 
in general they were of no profeſſion, and through 
a long habit of idleneſs, unable to work. But 
ſaid he, when the general good of a kingdom is 
concerned, the inconveniences of a few particu- 
lars muſt not be minded; beſides, this inconveni- 
ence will be only momentary, and only affects 
thoſe in theſe employments: When parents ſhall 
no longer have this reſource for their children, 
they will bring them up to ſome uſeful trade, and 
by this reformation the ſtate will gain a number of 
Jabourers, tradeſmen and ſoldiers. I know ſome in 
this employment have had more uſeful ones, which 
idleneſs and bad conduct have made them quit for 


this, I will provide them with means to re-eſtabliſh 
D d themſelves : 


SW 


themſelves: The army will be a reſource for 
others, and let thoſe who want courage to join it 
depend upon mc; I will provide them work 
whereby they may gain au honelt livelihood, 


This reaſoning appeared ſo juſt, that not one 
in the council ſpoke againſt it, except one noble- 
man, who was exceeding rich, and begged leave to 
remind his majeſty of one inconvenience ariſing 
from the good he meant to procure to the country- 
people. Since your regulations, ſays he to Ci- 
c yan have been publiſhed, my attendants are re- 
& duced to half their uſual number. Many out 
ce of the country, ſcarce able to ſubſiſt by their la- 
c bour, uſed to offer themſelves to me and other 
c noblemen for a ſupport, which was better than 
cc they could procure at home, but now we ſhall 
c ſoon be under the neceſſity of waiting upon 


£& gurſelves,” 


Civan could not help ſmiling at this complaint, 
and aſked this lord, how many ſervants he was 
now reduced to, who anſwered about ſixty, and was 
obliged to employ them in different offices, Then 
the king declared his determination to reform this 
luxury of having many ſervants, 


Men, 
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Men, faid he, belong to the ſtate; and if one in- 
dividual takes a great many to himſelf, he robs ſo- 
ciety of them. Beſides the eaſe in which they 
live, makes them grow idle; by this means the 
villages have been drained, and manufacturies 
abandoned. This ſet of ſervants can only tend to 
infeſt the kingdom with robbers and murderers : It 
is an evil which muſt either be got the better of, or 
made to relieve the people. For the future I ſhall 
expect that the number of ſervants be limited, and 
will ſet the example myſelf. Not that I mean to 
hinder thoſe who have a pride in having them; 
every one may encreaſe his retinue to what number 
he pleaſes ; but they ſhall pay a tax for every one, 
beyond the number preſcribed : This will eaſe 
thoſe taxes the poor now pay, and I will engage to 
provide for thoſe idle, and at preſent, uſeleſs mem- 
bers of my kingdom. 


In truth, Civan tried every method to render his 
reformation uſeful to the ſtate : In all the country 
belonging to Fucheo he eſtabliſhed all kinds of 
manufacturies; appointed thoſe who excelled in 
the ſeveral ſorts of work, to the management of 
them; and aſſigned particular ſums of money to 
begin their eſtabliſhment upon ; which ſums were 

to 
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to be repaid him without intereſt at the end of four 
years. Private perſons were allowed a moderate 
advantage for ſums advanced by them for this 


purpoſe. 


Among the number of clerks and ſervants who 
had been diſcharged, they choſe out the young to 
learn ſome profeſſion ; the older were employed in 
thoſe works which required not much ſkill ; and 
thoſe whoſe ages would not allow them to work 
much, were employed in keeping the accounts, 
paying the workmen, and overlooking their work. 
Thus Civan placed almoſt all to their entire ſatis- 
faction, 


All Bungo was greatly changed: the labourer 
now with joy went to cultivate his field, becauſe 


ſure of reaping the fruits of his labour; marriages 
encreaſed, and mothe's beſtowed much care in 
bringing up their children, The king diſtributed 
his bounty to every peaſant's family in good plight ; 
and thoſe who had ten children paid no taxes ; be- 
cauſe thoſe children when eſtabliſhed in buſineſs 
augmented the king's revenue, 


But though Civan was ever ready to reward the 


induſtrious, he enacted ſevere laws to puniſh thoſe, 
whoſe 
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whoſe poverty was occaſioned by idleneſs or bad 
conduct, and never pardoned any. Among a peo- 
ple ſo proud as the Japaneſe, it was not difficult to 
raiſe emulation; and this Civan attended to. Lit- 
tle gratuities are not very burthenſome to princes, 
and they greatly excite the ſpirits of their ſubjects, 


While he uſed every method to promote arts 
and induftry, Faraki applied himſelf to diſcipline, 
and recruit the army; aſſuring them that the king 
was endeavouring to procure them a recompenſe 
adequate to their ſervices. And in fact this ſeem- 
ed to be a particular object with Civan. He often 
ſighed when he ſaw the melancholy ſtate of the in- 
ferior oſſicers in the army, who lead a miſerable 
life, which ends in a more miferable old age. For 
their ſakes, he purchaſed out of his own private 
purſe, a great part of the lands which were beyond 
the boundaries of his kingdom, and built fortreſſes, 
intended for great part of his troops to lodge in, 
To each company he allotted a certain quantity of 
land, which the ſoldiers were to cultivate in time 
of peace, in the following manner, viz. whilſt one 
half tilled the land the other was to be employed 
in military exerciſes, and this in turns. Inſtead of 
forbidding his ſoldiers to marry, he adviſed them to 
it, and provided them with means for bringing 


up 
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up their family: Their wives and children reſided 
in the villages adjoining to thoſe lands which they 
cultivated; and every family partook of the fruits 
of theſe lands, in proportion to their number. 
The produce ſerved the ſoldier, inſtead of half- 
pay: They had money given to buy cloathing, 
and their ſons were educated for a military life: 
Thus in the end, this was an excellent nurſery for 
the army. Beſides, when an enemy approached 
the kingdom, every ſoldier naturally thought of 
defending his heritage, his wife and children, It 
was not only the intereſt of their prince, or the 
love of their country that rouſed their cou- 
rage ; but (which every one knows are moſt pre- 
vailing motives) it was the preſcrvation of what 
was moſt dear to them in the world. Their wives 
too, inſtead of depreſſing their huſband's ſpirits, 
at the appearance of danger, would point to their 
children at their breaſts, and preſs them boldly to 
venture their lives, rather than expoſe them to the 
danger of becoming a prey to the enemy. 


No dread of what might happen, abated the ar- 
dour of theſe brave ſoldicrs ; they knew their fa- 
milies would be under the king's protection, who 
would recompenſe their children according to the 
father's courage, For thoſe veterans who had 

| ſpent 
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ſpent their ſtrength in the ſervice of their country, 
Civan generouſly provided a retreat, where they 
had every thing they could want, and every one 


was treated nat according to the rank he had 
held, but the bravery he had thewu, 


Civan had often been much offended at an abuſe 
he had obſerved in his travels among the ſoldiers; 
therefore did every thing in his power to prevent it 
in his kingdom. viz. he would not ſuffer a ſoldier 
to be ſtruck, becauſe nothing can ſo much damp his 
courage, A man who feels himſelf ſtruck, if he 
has the ſpirit of a man, either endeavours all he can 
to revenge himſelf upon the coward, who takes the 
opportunity of doing it upon one, he knows can- 
not defend himſelf ; or expoſes himſelf to a treat- 
ment he thinks worſe than death, by deſerting. 
There are a thouſand ways of puniſhing faults in 
military life : Blows were never permitted in Ci- 
van's reign, He would not allow the officers to 
ſell diſcharges, but was particular ſtrict in this, 
as well as againſt impreſſing men, wiſhing all to 
ſerve him voluntarily, and declaring thoſe free who 
were forced into the ſervice. 


No ſooner had the king of Bungo publiſhed 
theſe regulations for the army than every one was 


eager 
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eager to enter into the ſervice, and in a few years 
he had raiſed ſo numerous an army, that his neigh- 
bours were afraid to attack him, becauſe ſenſible 


they. muſt attempt it with diſadvantage, Civan 
not ſatisfied with his kingdom as he had received it 


from his father, becauſe the kings of Firando and 
Saxuma had taken ſeveral beautiful provinces from 
Origendoo, determined to reclaim them, and up- 
on their refuſal declared war againſt them; but 
this event did not happen till the third year of his 
reign, becauſe he wiſhed firſt to eſtabliſh his go- 
vernment and diſcipline his troops, 


I have not yet mentioned the puniſhment of 
thoſe two miniſters who had ſo ſhamefully abuſed 
Origendoo's weakneſs. He .indeed begged they 
might be put to death ; and they themſelves ac- 
knowledged they had deſerved it ; but Civan wiſh- 
ing to unite mercy with juſtice, contented himſelf 
with ſending them into exile to the iſland, whither 
they had ſent ſo many innocent people before, and 
where they could do no more miſchief: And to 
convince his ſubjects that it was his own act, he 
diſtributed their wealth among their children, 
contrary to the cuſtom in Japan, where every mem- 
ber of a family is involved in the guilt of its head. 


Thus 
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Thus every thing ſucceeded according to Ci- 
van's wiſhes; the common people and nobility 
applauded his conduct from different motives ; 
the former becauſe it freed them from oppreſſion 
and made them happy ; the latter, becauſe it was in 
vain to oppoſe his authority : Both manifeſted 
their approbation of his good qualities, and that it 
was impoſſible not to love him. He was ſenſible 
of his ſubjects eſteem, wiſhed for its continuance, 
and was not diſappointed, 


It now ſeemed impoſlible for any thing to inter- 
rupt Civan's happineſs; he knew not that the 
happineſs of man is but imaginary ; he was up- 
on the point of receiving the moſt ſevere ſhock, 
and that from a quarter whence he expected his 
greateſt happineſs. 


Mera became pregnant ; and this news was 
no ſooner publiſhed, than the people teſtified a joy 
which greatly added to that the king already felt. 
But alas ! it was ſoon interrupted by the moſt bit- 
ter grief. The young Mera died the inſtant ſhe 
gave birth to a princeſs, and Civan was nearly re- 
duced to the ſame ſtate: His attempts to repre- 
ſent to himſelf the conſolation Chriſtians find in 
relizion were to no purpoſe ; every kind of com- 
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fort was tried in vain; he wiſhed to accompany 
this dear object of his love to the grave; and had 
it not been for the care of Faraki and Eliſakim, 
Bungo would have had theſe two great loſſes to 
bewail at the ſame time. At laſt the recollection 
of Dulica's advice, what he owed his people, and 
the ſight of his daughter, whom he chriſtened and 
named Maria, not a little comforted him, but no- 
thing could do it effectually; and Mera ever lived 
in the heart of the affectionate Civan. 


